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r “NAHE most curious feature of the controversy 
about Safeguarding and Protection is that 
a very considerable majority of the Prime 
Minister’s supporters both in the House and in the 
country are opposed to, or at least strongly critical of, 
his attitude, and that in spite of this his position as 
leader is perfectly secure. The party machine is 
protectionist from top to bottom, and the protectionist 
group in the House is strong enough to displace Mr. 
Baldwin from the leadership to-morrow. But they 
will not because they dare not. For what alternative 
leader have they? They cannot offer the position to 
Lord Birkenhead for the reason that he is a member of 
the House of Lords. Mr. Churchill is their chief enemy. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain may or may not agree with 
them, but in any case would be unwilling to supplant 
his chief in such circumstances. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s name is quite unknown to the majority 
of the electorate, and where it is known is particularly 
disliked. There remains the Home Secretary, but 
even the wildest of the Protectionists would hesitate 
to go to the country under the leadership of ‘“ Jix.” 
There are people who speak of Sir Robert Horne as 
the dark horse of the party—well, if Sir Robert Horne 
is offered the post the Opposition parties will certainly 
have no complaint to make. In short, in spite of the 
“tremendous feeling” in the party in favour of 
Protection, if a party meeting were to be held next week 
there is not the slightest doubt that Mr. Baldwin’s 
critics would discover some grumbling way of sup- 
porting a vote of confidence in his leadership. 
%* * * 
There is something tragically humorous in M. 
Tchitcherin’s recent outburst over Mr. Kellogg’s omission 











to invite Russia to be a signatory to his multilateral 
anti-war treaty. The humour is of M. Tchitcherin’s 
special brand. ‘The tragedy lies in the persistent 
manner in which the Western Powers and the United 
States continue to play into his hands. No anti- 
Bolshevik will have failed to notice that at the very 
moment when the Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs was proclaiming a Pharisaical desire ‘“‘ to 
advance the cause of real peace,’ the Comintern in 
Moscow was giving its unanimous support to a new 
and still more bellicose programme, while in Paris 
the French Communists, acting on orders from the 
Kremlin, were trying to carry out a grand rehearsal 
for a French proletarian revolution. In _ spite 
these inconsistencies, however, the omission to invite 
Russia to be a signatory to the anti-war Pact is a 
serious diplomatic mistake out of which M. Tchitcherin 
will make all the capital he can. An invitation to 
Russia might have been embarrassing to the United 
States or to this country, but it would have been still 
more embarrassing to the Soviet Government. Its 
omission has given M. Tchitcherin an admirable oppor- 
tunity of denouncing the Pact “as an instrument of 
world counter-revolution” and of casting a not 
unjustified suspicion on the sincerity and good faith 
of the Great Powers concerned. An invitation to 
Russia would have deprived M. Tchitcherin of this 
diplomatic initiative and would have taken all the 
sting out of his propagandist subtleties. M.Tchitcherin 
may or may not be an astute diplomatist, but his task has 
been rendered absurdly easy by the anti-Bolshevik 
obsessions of Western statesmen. 
* * * 

A settlement was reached some days ago in the 
no-tax dispute at Bardoli, although up to the time 
of writing peace had not actually been declared. The 
Governor of Bombay laid it down in July that the 
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land-tax under the new assessment must be paid 
pending the inquiry, and, on the other hand, he con- 
ceeded, when agreement was in sight, that all land 
that had been forfeited and sold by auction in penalty 
for non-payment of tax should be returned to the 
former owners at the price paid for it. All prisoners 
arrested for refusal to pay the land-tax are to be 
released. Sir Leslie Wilson in effect admits that the 
one question at issue is the justice of the land revenue 
assessment, and he has appointed an officer of the 
Revenue Department to conduct the inquiry. With 
him is associated a judicial officer, whose decision is to 
prevail in all cases of disagreement. This form of 
inquiry does not conform to the demand made from 
an early stage of the dispute by Mr. Patel, the Swarajist 
leader of the agitation; but, as the members for the 
district in the Bombay Legislative Council made a 
formal statement that the terms were satisfactory 
to the tax-resisters and would all be fulfilled, we may 
assume that the costly and protracted conflict is at an 
end. On the Indian side, naturally, efforts are being 
made to prove that the farmers and peasants of the 
Bardoli taluka have won complete victory over the 
Government of Bombay. As a matter of fact, the 
settlement is a good example of give and take. The 
pity is that it was not achieved, as it might have been, 
two months earlier. Bardoli has at any rate proved 
the urgent need in India of new and effective machinery 
for the discussion and rectification of land-revenue 
assessments. 
* * * 

There will not be a definite start for the American 
presidential campaign until the formal speeches of 
acceptance have been made by the party candidates. 
These will both come by the end of August. It is 
taken for granted that Mr. Hoover will be as vague as 
the Republican party platform; so far he has made 
just one plain statement—an emphatic endorsement 
of the protective tariff as the continuous cause of 
high wages in American industry. Governor Smith, 
on the other hand, is expected to be fairly clear upon 
at least two questions—Prohibition and relief for the 
Western farmers. Week by week the electoral outlook 
shows some interesting changes. At the moment, for 
instance, the Democrats tend towards good cheer 
because of the number of leading industrialists and 
representatives of Big Business who are enrolling them- 
selves under Al Smith’s standard ; while the fluctuating 
body of non-party Progressives have received a push 
towards the Democratic candidate from Senator La 
Follette of Wisconsin, whose father was the third-party 
candidate for the Presidency in 1924. The total La 
Follette vote in that election was 5,000,000, but it 
was so distributed that it made no material difference 
to Mr. Coolidge’s huge majority. The situation this 
year is noticeably different. Apart from the Socialist, 
whose poll will be trifling, there is no third-party 
candidate in the field. Should the majority of the 
Progressives follow Senator La Follette’s advice and 
vote for Al Smith, the Democrats might easily carry 
a number of the Western States, thus making a serious 
difference in the balance of the electoral college. With 
such a possibility in view it is not surprising that the 
Republican managers should be warning Mr. Hoover 
that the fight is going to be stiff. 


ak * * 


It is inevitable that Hungary should now be trying 
to make what political capital she can out of the 
internal difficulties of the Little Entente. Both in 
Roumania and in Jugoslavia the wrangling between the 
old inhabitants and the new population from the 
liberated provinces has reached the dimensions of a 
political crisis, while even in the more orderly 


is 


Czechoslovakia relations between Czechs and Slovaks 
are not of the happiest. There is therefore nothin 
astonishing in the claim of the Hungarian Press tha 
the foreign policy of the Little Entente has broken 
down, because a Benes can speak only for the Czechs 
and not for the Slovaks, a Marinkovie for the Serbs 
and not for the Croats, and a Bratianu for the 
Roumanians but not for the Transylvanians. This jg 
the inevitable result of the policy of the big stick, 
folly which, in spite of the ill-starred example of the 
old Austro-Hungarian monarchy, the ruling caste jp 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Jugoslavia seems bent 
on continuing. This folly, however, is merely a slight 
mental derangement compared with the insanity of 
those Hungarians who continue to advocate the 
restoration of pre-war Hungary, and to assert that the 
Slovaks, the Croats, and the Transylvanians are only 
waiting for the appropriate moment in order to return 
to the fold of their former masters. The Peace 
Treaties may have been badly framed, but they are 
not so unfair as to make a return to the status quo ante 
in Central Europe either desirable or justifiable, 
Public opinion in this country is sympathetic towards 
the idea of some revision of Hungary’s frontiers, but 
the greatest obstacle at present to any such revision 
is the ambitious Imperialism of the Hungarians 
themselves and their obstinate refusal to regard their 
former subject races in the light of anything but serfs, 
% Ed K 


The Labour and Socialist International, which has 
been in session this week at Brussels, still seems to 
devote a disproportionate amount of its time to reciting 
the evils of Bolshevism and Fascism. This is perhaps 
inevitable in an organisation including excited groups 
from both Italy and Russia, which must be afforded 
the opportunity of letting off steam. More important 
practically is the work of the Conference in discussing 
from the Labour standpoint current developments 
in the field of international politics. At Brussels this 
week there has been strong criticism from the Conti- 
nental delegates of the Kellogg Peace Pact, and espe- 
cially of the British reservations, which are represented 
as setting up a new “Monroe Doctrine” on behalf of 
the British Empire. There has been also a marked 
tendency to criticise the Pact as directed against the 
League of Nations, and the efforts of the Preparatory 
Commission to smooth the way for partial disarmament. 
What stands out in the debates is the overwhelmingly 
moderate and constitutional character of post-war 
Continental Socialism. Even the devotion to Marxian 
phraseology has waned; and the British delegates, 
moderates themselves, who often found themselves 
on the extreme right of the pre-war International, are 
now ordinarily well to the left. This comes out espe- 
cially in their attitude to the Russian problem, and in 
their more definitely pacifist outlook. The cause of 
it, however, is not so much that British Socialism has 
moved to the left as that Continental Socialism, partly 
in reaction against Communism—to it a far more 
serious menace—has gone, and is still going, decisively 
to the right. 





* * ok 


Though the meetings of the three big railway Trade 
Unions, held to consider the recent provisional settle- 
ment with the companies, are not over as we write, 
it is already quite clear that the settlement will be 
endorsed with comparatively little protest. Minor 
questions will, no doubt, remain to be adjusted, and 
there is one issue which threatens to give some trouble. 
The workers in the railway locomotive and carriagé 
shops are not subject to the same agreement as the 
traffic grades, and do not enjoy the concession of the 
guaranteed weck. Of late the railways, in their effort 


to cut down current expenses, have placed a number of 


their shops on short time, with a consequent fall in 
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the earnings of the workers employed. The shopmen 
have always desired to have the guaranteed week 
extended to them, and they are now suggesting that 
their wages ought not to be cut dcwn in harmony with 
the reductions proposed for the traffic grades unless 
they are given a corresponding guarantee of a minimum 
amount of weekly earnings. It is, however, most 
unlikely that the shopmen’s troubles will be allowed 
to upset the general settlement, or even to delay its 
operation. The shopmen have a real grievance; but 
it is not new, and is hardly likely to be pushed just now 
to an open issue. For the most part, the railway 
settlement has been received with a surprising absence 
of criticism. Doubtless the railwaymen feel that they 
are well out of a fight under present conditions, and that 
the maintenance of the guaranteed week and other 
important principles outweighs the temporary con- 
cession in the matter of wages. 
* * * 


There are rumours that large-scale combinations are 
impending in the wool textile industry. During the 
past few years the more serious and spectacular troubles 
of the cotton trade have served to obscure the existence 
in the wool industry as well of sufficient reasons for 
disquietude. The trade in woollen goods has been far 
better maintained than the trade in cottons; but 
certain sections, particularly the worsted trades, have 
been in growing difficulties of late, and there is a con- 
siderable mass of unemployment in the Yorkshire textile 
towns. The proposed combinations have in the main 
the object of reducing overhead costs, and introducing 
greater standardisation of production. There is a 
possibility of substantial economies by unified marketing 
ona larger scale, by the specialisation of each factory 
toa narrower range of products, and by the concentra- 
tion of capital resources. The Yorkshire wool trade is 
not immune from that great obstacle to reconstruction 
in the Lancashire cotton industry—the existence of 
high capital charges which are the legacy of post-war 
financial manipulation. But these are less serious in 
Yorkshire, and are felt the less because the situation 
with which the wool trade has to deal is far less catas- 
trophic. Perhaps Yorkshire, having the less difficult 
problem to face, will be able to show Lancashire the 
way in devising an up-to-date form of organisation to 
serve as a model for other textile trades. 

* * * 


That the Miners’ Federation is by no means out of its 
troubles yet is amply demonstrated by the quarrels 
in Scotland, which have come to a head this week. In 
a number of areas the local Miners’ Associations have 
been reduced to mere skeleton organisations, and a 
large proportion of the men have ceased to pay dues. 
This lays the Associations open to the danger of being 
captured by small groups of extremists, acting together 
under a common discipline ; and in Scotland it appears 
that several districts of the National Union of Scottish 
Mine-workers, which is a part of the M.F.G.B., have 
passed almost wholly under Communist influence. 
Where this has occurred, the victors have proceeded 
to play Old Harry with the remnants of the organis- 
ations, displacing the old officials and causing by their 
antics a further withdrawal of members. So far has 
this process gone in some areas that there is serious risk 
of complete dissolution, followed by the formation of 
tval Unions of extremists and modernists competing 
for the miners’ allegiance. The M.F.G.B. is at present 
discussing a plan of national reorganisation, based on 
higher dues and more uniformity and central control, 
- the hope of stopping the rot. But, if we can go by 
Mr. Cook’s recent utterances, there is serious disunity 
at the centre as well as in the districts. Of course, 
‘ome of the stronger areas are relatively free from the 
ttouble, and secure of holding together. But it looks 
at least possible that, after forty years of life, the 


Miners’ Federation itself may break up. In that case, 
a new organisation will sooner or later take its place, 
as it formerly replaced the old Miners’ National Union ; 
but the process will involve terrible waste of effort. 

* * * 


The sending of ten thousand unemployed workers 
to do harvesting in Canada (which we discuss more 
fully on another page) offers in itself no more than a 
small and purely temporary alleviation of our domestic 
unemployment problem. Save in exceptional cases, 
married men with families are practically excluded 
by the conditions laid down, and the majority of those 
who go are likely to be young unmarried men of excep- 
tionally good physique. The trouble, of course, is that 
these are just the types of men for whom it is easiest 
to find jobs at home. They can move within the 
country more easily than older men with family obli- 
gations, and they are more adaptable. Thus, this 
migration scheme suffers from the same disadvantage 
as other plans of emigration. We must not look to it 
for much help in shifting the masses of “ frozen” labour 
in the distressed areas. With these the Government 
is still vainly attempting to deal by the method of 
individual transfers ; and there have been many more 
examples during the past week to illustrate the futility 
of the policy which is being pursued. The Daily Herald 
especially has published a number of authenticated 
cases in which workers have been compulsorily trans- 
ferred by the Employment Exchanges, and then left 
stranded without work in the areas to which they 
have been sent. The storm of protest against this 
idiotic policy is steadily rising week by week. 

* * a 


An Irish correspondent writes: Alone amongst our 
political parties Labour has succeeded in establishing 
itself upon an all-Ireland basis, and at its annual con- 
ference, which is being held in Belfast this week, 
members of both Parliaments are taking an active 
part in the discussions. This in itself is proof that 
where the will to unity exists a way to give expression 
to it can be found. So far the difficulty has not been 
so much that the existence of the border effectively 
bars co-operation as that people are content with 
vague declarations of good-will instead of making a 
real effort to tackle the practical problem. Farmers, 
for instance, who constitute the bulk of the nation, 
have quite as much in common as trade unionists, and 
had they the insight to link forces not only would they 
be in a better position to exercise pressure on both 
Governments, but their union would do much to 
demolish existing barriers. The example set by Labour 
is the more valuable as the measure of independence 
which its Northern and Southern groups enjoy removes 
the fear, so strong in the Ulster mind, that any move- 
ment of this kind merely masks a plot to manceuvre 
the North against its will into a Dublin Parliament. 
At the Belfast Congress there was much _ sharper 
criticism of the Free State than of Lord Craigavon’s 
Cabinet. This is natural in view of the fact that 
social benefits are much more rigidly restricted in 
Southern Ireland, though it is not quite fair to saddle 
the blame on Mr. Cosgrave, who, unlike the Northern 
Premier, is not in a position to draw subventions for 
his unemployed from British funds. While Labour 
policy is saner and sounder than that of any other 
Irish party, it has failed up to the present to attract 
support from moderate elements, and, what is still 
more disheartening, it does not command in either 
Irish enclave the votes of the great body of organised 
workers. In his presidential addresses, Mr. M. McMullen, 
a Northern Labour member, put his finger on the root 
of the evil when he said that Irish Labour tended to 
concentrate on metaphysical rather than economic 
issues, but it is easier to diagnose the disease than to 
discover a remedy. 
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SAFEGUARDING AND 
PROTECTION 


r AHE “safeguarding ”’ of industries is admittedly 
a policy directed solely to the protection of 
the home market against foreign competition- 

It is protectionism in a modified form, and its distin- 

guishing feature is that each industry that claims to be 

safeguarded is, at least in theory, expected to make 
out a special case. Full-blooded protectionism takes 
it for granted that the home manufacturer ought to 
have first pick of the home market, at least wherever 
an industry is already in being and is carried on with 
tolerable efficiency. Safeguarding, at the outset, was 
sharply distinguished from protection by its sponsors, 
in that the case for it was supposed to rest on abnormal 
circumstances. “Fair” foreign competition was not 
to be excluded; and in that sense Great Britain was 
to remain a free trade country. The excuse for depar- 
tures from free trade was to be the inequality or abnor- 
mality of the condition under which production was 
being carried on abroad. Currency depreciation in 

Europe played, in fact, a large part in the inception 

of the policy of “ safeguarding.” 

The stabilisation of European currencies has now 
removed most of the force of the arguments by which 
the new policy was at first defended. In so far as 
British manufacturers are now meeting with “ unfair ”’ 
competition from abroad, there seems no reason to 
suppose that the “ unfairness” will not be lasting. 
For it now depends on national differences in wages, 
hours and conditions of labour, capital and transport 
charges, and other costs of production—most of which 
are deeply embedded in the economic systems of the 
various countries concerned. Safeguarding, therefore, 
has imperceptibly changed its character. Under the 
new conditions, almost every industry that is seeking 
protection in its home market is in a position to advance 
the same arguments ; for the remaining “ unfairnesses ” 
are largely common to all. As far, then, as the argu- 
ments derived from the industry itself are concerned, 
one industry’s claim is as good as another’s. 

This means, in effect, that a second set of arguments 
comes into play. The question whether a particular 
industry shall, or shall not, be safeguarded against 
foreign competition is now answered mainly in terms of 
the effects of safeguarding either on other industries or 
on the domestic consumer. It is generally admitted 
that, in most industries, the effect of safeguarding is 
to raise prices, though this may not be the case in all. 
Motor-car manufacture, for example, is so strongly 
responsive to the tendency towards increasing returns 
with high production that the protection of the home 
makers may even keep prices down, as long as there is 
free competition among them. But this is an excep- 
tional case, and in most industries the case against 
safeguarding is either that it will raise the cost of living, 
or that it will adversely affect production costs in other 
industries. Mr. Baldwin has to promise that he will 
not tax food because he dare not face the home con- 
sumer with a proposal to raise his cost of living. And 
steel has so far been refused protection because it 
enters as a material into the whole range of engineering 
and kindred industries, whose costs of production would 
be affected by any rise in the price of steel. 

The taxation of imported foodstuffs, as every poli- 


a , 


tician knows, is for the present simply not practicg| 
politics. Any party that dared to urge it would ly 
committing suicide; and accordingly it will not hy 
urged. The real battle that is now proceeding insiq. 
the Conservative Party—and proceeding none the les 
fiercely for all Mr. Baldwin’s soothing formule 
centres round the protection of the basic industries, 
with steel as the test case. If only the domestic use 
of commodities into which steel enters as a materia] 
had to be considered, there is little doubt that the 
Conservative Party as a whole would speedily commit 
itself to the protection of home-manufactured tee, 
It would obviously like to do so; and the steel maker 
are urging it strongly not only as a means of protecting 
their home market, but also because they believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that it would strengthen them ip 
their negotiations with the continental steel carte, 
But the crux of the matter is, of course, that much of 
the steel which we import is subsequently exported in 
a finished form by the engineering and kindred indus. 
tries. If we cease to import steel, shall we cease to be 
able to export ships and machinery? That is the 
question and the dilemma which presents itself to 
British industrialism at the present time. And it is 
evident that any serious loss of exports in the engineer. 
ing and shipyard trades might far more than outweigh 
any advantage to which we can look from the exclusion 
of cheap foreign steel. 

If this were all, the answer would seem to be relatively 
simple. The complication is that, as everyone knows, 
our steel industry is at present very far from working 
with reasonable efficiency according to the latest 
standards of world production. Many of our plants 
are too small to produce at low cost, and the industry 
badly needs a good deal of fresh capital expended upon 
it in order to bring it fully up to date. Those who 
advocate the safeguarding of British steel urge that this 
reorganisation can only be carried through behind a tariff 
wall, but that, once it has been carried through, the 
increase of efficiency will be such that steel prices will 
fall instead of rising, and other industries reap a gain 
instead of a loss from the imposition of a tariff. In 
short, they urge that what applies to motor-cars applies 
to steel also, and that the tendency to increasing returns 
is the final argument in favour of protection. 

Mr. Baldwin’s week-end pronouncement is clearly 
and carefully designed to give his party, after the next 
General Election, complete freedom of action on this 
vital point. The Conservatives “ are pledged, and will 
continue to be pledged, not to introduce protection.” 
But what is protection? It does not appear that Mr. 
Baldwin so defines his pledge as to exclude a tariff on 
steel. For “ no manufacturing industry will be barred 
from presenting its case before the appointed tribunal ” 
—appointed, of course, by Mr. Baldwin and his col- 
leagues. Steel is most assuredly a manufacturing 
industry, and will be allowed to present its case. Mr. 
Baldwin will appoint the tribunal which will decide. 
So far the Prime Minister has gone towards meeting the 
protectionist majority in his party. He has not com- 
mitted himself; but his new “ pledge” in fact leaves 
the door wide open. 

At the same time, Mr. Baldwin—speaking here plainly 
with Mr. Churchill’s voice—has no desire to fight the 
next General Election on the tariff issue. The de 
rating scheme is therefore put forward as the Govern 
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ment’s alternative to a full-blooded tariff policy. 
Mr. Baldwin—or at least Mr. Churchill—thinks it more 
important to subsidise exports than to exclude imports. 
For this is what the contrast amounts to. The “ safe- 
guarders ” want to keep the British market for British 

s; the “ de-raters ’’ want at any cost to expand the 
foreign market for our wares, and are prepared to tax 
the general public in order to provide a camouflaged 
subsidy to the export trades. The trading and financial 
interests will undoubtedly back Mr. Churchill on this 
point; and the manufacturing interests may be 
divided enough to enable him to carry the day in his 
adopted party. 

There is, of course, no necessary mutual exclusiveness 
in the two policies. It is quite possible for the Con- 
srvative Party to adopt both—at once to protect home 
industries and to subsidise exports. But Mr. Churchill, 
and the anti-protectionist section of the Party, evi- 
dently fear that the extension of safeguarding will so 
raise productive costs as to swell the subsidies needed 
for the stimulation of foreign trade beyond the power 
of the Exchequer to meet the charge. They may, 
nevertheless, be driven towards the complete mercantil- 
ism which the adoption of the double policy would in- 
volve. Mr. Churchill probably devised his de-rating 
subsidies as the alternative to protection ; he may yet 
find himself involved in both. 

The most serious aspect of the whole controversy lies 
in its probable effects in the international sphere. 
Great Britain, despite her half-hearted adoption of 
safeguarding, still ranks internationally as the pro- 
tagonist of free trade. She took the lead in the attempt, 
at last year’s International Economic Conference, to 
institute a downward movement in European tariffs, 
clearly looking to a freer trade throughout Europe 
as the most important step towards the restoration of 
her own export trade. But European opinion about 
Great Britain is now rapidly changing. Mr. Churchill’s 
denials that his de-rating scheme is a form of subsidy 
to industry carry not the slightest conviction on the 
Continent ; and now the revival of the tariff question 
in an acute form has confirmed the impression abroad 
that Great Britain is at most but half-hearted in 
preaching the removal of international barriers to trade. 
She would like others to remove them ; but she is more 
inclined to erect them herself. These impressions will 
undoubtedly strengthen mercantilist tendencies in the 
economic policy of Europe, and so react indirectly to 
strengthen protectionism here. Mr. Churchill’s position 
of balance will not be easy to sustain if the Conservatives 
come back to power after the next Election. 

A drift towards protectionism is the more likely if, 
as seems highly probable, the effects of the de-rating 
scheme in stimulating the depressed trades prove to be 
insignificant. For if a policy of general subsidies fails 
to revive exports, the demand for protection in the 
home market is bound to become more insistent. The 
country will not adopt full protectionism ; but it may 
slide by degrees into a protectionist attitude, through 
the gradual extension of safeguarding to more and 
more questionable cases. Against this Mr. Baldwin’s 
latest pledge gives us absolutely no security. He puts 
his faith in Mr. Churchill’s plan of de-rating ; but, if 
that fails, he will hardly be able to resist the pressure 
of his protectionist supporters. He has temporarily 
patched up with an ambiguous formula the rift in his 
Cabinet ; but the effect of his formula is to unsettle, 
tather than to settle, the future fiscal policy of the 
onservative Party, and to encourage the protectionist 
“ements in it to further insubordination at the next 
Convenient opportunity. 


' EMIGRATION AND RELIEF 


r l NHE recruitment of 10,000 unemployed miners for 
the Canadian harvest has brought a needed touch 
of popular interest, not to say romantic appeal, 

into the great and urgent question of emigration. Gener- 
ally speaking, the English people have not during the 
past ten years been particularly concerned with emigration, 
notwithstanding the patent need of it for the relief of the 
country, while, incidentally, the men of England have 
disproved the constantly reiterated prediction of war-time 
that the millions of young Britons who had been in the 
trenches would not return to the humdrum life of factory 
and shop. Among the varied plans for the encouragement 
of emigration to the Dominions that have been attempted 
since the war there has been, as a matter of fact, only one 
which has aroused any marked degree of public interest. 
That is the scheme of family migration under which, in 
1926, some 8,000 families were settled in Western Canada. 
So far the effect in England of that enterprise has not been 
considerable, for obvious reasons. The experience of a 
few successive seasons must be gathered before it will be 
possible to judge properly of its success, though the reports 
up to date have been encouraging. The circumstances are 
wholly different in the case of the army of emigrant miners. 
The experiment is being made at a somewhat dramatic 
moment—in the excitement and depression caused by the 
report of the Industrial Transference Committee; and 
there is an additional point of interest in the history of the 
affair. The decision was rapidly arrived at ; the enlistment 
of the miners has been almost instantaneous, and the 
men must all be dispatched before the end of next week; 
or they will be too late for the harvest fields. 

i It was to be expected that sufficient volunteers would be 

forthcoming, and we need not be surprised that the larger 

contingents have come from the North of England. There 
was doubtless some ground for the fear that, though many 
were called, few might be chosen, since the medical and 
other inquiries must of necessity be severe. The first 
results, however, are reassuring on this head. The per- 
centage of acceptances is higher than was anticipated. 

The English and Welsh miners are not, as a whole, of the 

C3 grade. The temporary harvesters, needless to say, 

are going upon favourable terms. They will be provided 

with free passage and railway journey to Winnipeg; they 
have a guarantee of work and lodging in Canada, and, the 
harvest over, they may secure a return ticket from Winnipeg 
for £12. The risk of any considerable portion of the men 
being left stranded at the beginning of the Canadian winter 
should therefore be reduced to a minimum. Moreover, 
apart from the fact that the plan is related to, and limited 
by, the present harvest, there is the fortunate circumstance 
that the miners have been recruited in their own neighbour- 
hoods, normally in groups, as the men of Kitchener’s Army 
were in 1914, so that the migration has the air of a com- 
munity enterprise, an exciting collective adventure. Of 
course, the wider results are unforseeable. In optimistic 
emigration quarters, we note, it is being taken for granted 
that the personal reports of such of the men as are destined 
to return in the autumn are almost certain to be favourable, 
and so will prove to be a much more active stimulus to 
regular emigration than that provided by departmental 
posters and literature. This, perhaps, is putting expecta- 
tion too high. Among 10,000 miners from England and 

South Wales, sent out under conditions so peculiar, there 

are sure to be many who will come back disgruntled or 

angry ; perhaps not a few ready to maintain that life on 
the dole, in Durham or the Rhondda Valley, is better than 
anything the British worker can expect to get in Canada. 


For that we ought certainly to be prepared. 
B 
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In any case, however, the miners’ hegira is to be reckoned 
a good and useful thing : if only because it will help to 
turn public attention towards the realities of the emigration 
problem. Those realities are startlingly at variance with 
the vague and reckless statements by politicians and 
others who make it their foolish business to talk about the 
congested Mother Country and the vast open spaces of the 
Dominions crying out to be filled with British settlers. 
Our professional Imperialists, naturally, are among such. 
Lord Northcliffe, for example, visited Australia in the 
last year of his life ; saw—what is plain enough to any eye— 
that the Commonwealth is in need of population, and 
proclaimed that there was room and opportunity for ten 
million colonists of British stock. People who are content 
with this sort of view will, of course, continue to wonder 
why the population of Canada and Australia grows so slowly 
through immigration, just as, at the present moment, they 
are affronted because there should have been, on the part 
of the Dominion authorities, any hesitation or misgiving 
at all in respect of the miner-harvesters. The main and 
governing fact is that the British Dominions, like the 
United States, have deliberately adopted the policy of 
selection and exclusion. They are resolved to have the 
final say as to the kind of people admitted as settlers and 
future citizens, and no protests and arguments from the 
spokesmen of any European people clamouring for land 
and air, or even of Britain, can make the smallest impres- 
sion upon them. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, on arriving in 
Canada last week, was reported as saying that the trouble 
with the Dominion was that she demanded as immigrants 
the cream of our working people. Mr. MacDonald, we 
do not doubt, spoke without the crudeness attributed to 
him by the reporter, and, knowing Canada, he must have 
been careful to guard and amplify his statement. The 
truth, nevertheless, is as he put it. It is a truth throughout 
the entire English-speaking world overseas ; and the coun- 
tries of the Old World, including the mother country of 
all the Britains, must acknowledge that in establishing it 
the American and Dominion Governments are fulfilling 
the law of their being. 

Since the transfer of the miners was decided upon, and 
since Mr. MacDonald made his statement in Quebec, 
several Dominion leaders have expressed themselves. Mr. 
Mackenzie King is not the only Canadian statesman to 
emphasise the point that the Dominion is anxious for 
British settlers, but can take only the right kind. A few 
days earlier Mr. Bruce, of Australia, ventured upon a definite 
criticism of the British policy of unemployment relief, 
giving it as his opinion that some portion at least of our 
present expenditure on doles might be diverted to the 
building up of a scheme of selective emigration. The 
difficulties are admittedly formidable; but perhaps it 
would not be too much to hope that the miner-harvesters 
may serve to break fresh ground in emigration policy. 
Apart altogether from the difliculties embodied in Dominion 
legislation, there is undoubtedly a serious obstacle in the 
present-day state of mind of the English worker. In the 
heyday of British colonisation he and his wife were ready 
to face all kinds of hardship in a new country overseas. 
To-day they are not, two generations of town influences 
having done their work. In a recent report of the Ministry 
of Labour it was recorded that, in the area covered by one 
divisional office alone, out of 37,973 persons who were given 
personal interviews on the subject of oversea settlement, 
322 only sent in their applications. The 37,651 were not 
rejected by the Dominion immigration officials; they 
turned back of their own accord and rejected the Dominions. 
In view of the desperate conditions prevailing over the 
greater part of industrial England, the figures tell their 
own story. Even when a chance is offered them, town-bred 
families cannot be induced to accept che conditions of rural 


—, 


life in the Dominions, and the great concentration of people 
in the Canadian and Australian cities carries the sam, 
moral. The best available answer to it, so far as we knoy 
is to be found in the private member’s Bill which has bees 
framed as a constructive addendum to the Empire Settle. 
ment Act of 1922, and the principle of which receive 
influential support in the Overseas Settlement Committe 
appointed by the Labour Government in 1924. Eye 
since the pioneer days of colonial settlement the idea of 
emigration upon a definite community basis has_ bee, 
periodically revived. In this Bill it is given a fresh form— 
that of a county community basis—the proposed methodof 
which was clearly set forth in the July number of the 
Empire Review by Mr. Ernest Betham. The central ide 
is similar to that which has been embodied in varioys 
modern schemes of co-partnership housing and _ tow. 
planning, and the promoters contend that, in working out 
the economic scheme, two essential things only need ty 
be considered : first, the raising of capital among people 
content to take the long view, and secondly, the agreement 
and co-operation of the Dominion Governments. As to 
the latter, it is assumed, there could be no room for doubt, 
since there is no instance on record of Dominion authorities 
ever having been other than sympathetic to responsibly 
proposed schemes which promised them industrious British 
immigrants on a sound economic basis. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ITALIAN 


DIARY 


APRIL—JUNE, 1928 
at: (April)—Even on this remote olive-clad 


hillside one cannot for long avoid contact with the 

bitter realities of Italian life to-day. A few days 
ago the news of the Milan outrage sounded a grim warning 
in our ears. No matter that rumour promptly attributed 
the deed to the Blackshirts themselves. One knew that 
the “‘ attempt ” would be exploited as an excuse for endless 
“reprisals.” Coming down to breakfast this morning 
I found long faces and general gloom. “ A. has been 
arrested!” In England such news would have come 4s 
a shock; one is unaccustomed to look upon one’s friends 
as liable to be put in prison from one moment to the next. 
Here such incidents cause little surprise, only adding to 
the weight of anxiety with which one becomes ever more 
oppressed as the Italian ‘“ atmosphere” begins to tel 
upon one’s nerves. It is hard about A. A genuinely 
talented young man, with a great capacity for work, he 
was making his name as a literary critic, and devoting al 
his time to writing, teaching and study. The immediate 
cause for his arrest is unknown. 

* * * 

M. motored over to see A.’s mother, and found her ins 
rather shattered condition. The Fascists had made 4 
perquisizione in their house lasting from 4 a.m. to 6 p.m 
She, with her weak heart, had fainted twice. All A.s 
books and manuscripts were turned upside down, and 
many of them confiscated; a Plato’s Republic appear: 
to arouse grave suspicion. Finally, A. was_ taken of 
not to the prison, which is filled to overflowing, but . 
the Questura, where he was put in a cell unprovided, for 
the first two nights, with a bed. ‘“* Ah, it is worse “" 
it was under Austria,” said the old lady. ‘I know, 
when I was a child, my father suffered for his Liber 
views.” 

* * * 

Signora A. still knows nothing of the prospects of ” 
son’s release, nor of the charge to be preferred agalls 
him. She obtained an interview with the Chief of Police 
who told her that the police knew nothing of the cas 
it was exclusively an affair of the Militia. 

* * * 


Renzo came over to see us. He has been doing —~ 
during these days at the prison, and says that there 14 
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been over a thousand arrests here alone (at Milan they 
are said to number three thousand), so that the prison 
authorities have been hard put to it to find sufficient 
room. A large proportion of those arrested have been, or 
are about to be, released, but many are destined to a long 
eriod of imprisonment, if only while waiting to be brought 
Cees the Tribunal. Now that Renzo is an officer in the 
Army he has become bitterly, passionately anti-Fascist. 
“ All the Army is against the present regime,” he declared, 
“del resto, we owe allegiance to the King alone.” Renzo 
is young ; one does not find in other quarters such certainty 
of the Army’s hostility to Fascism; but his opinion is 
worth recording. Certainly, a year or so ago the question 
of the Army’s position was not arousing nearly so much 
speculation as it is to-day. 
* * * 


Talked to Giovanni, whom I found building up the wall 
of one of the fascie. Giovanni has all the proud inde- 
endence of the typical Ligurian peasant, and his friendship 
is not easily won; but, his confidence once gained, much 
can be learnt from his intelligent study of life, as he knows 
it. Quickly our talk turned to the present state of the 
country, for so loved and trusted are my hosts by the 
people here that even their guests are privileged to hear 
the frank expression of opinions which it would be con- 
sidered dangerous to reveal to other strangers. Giovanni 
declared that things were bad enough; everywhere there 
was miseria (wretched poverty). It was the workers who 
suffered the most. Widespread unemployment, especially 
in the building trades ; wages low and constantly under- 
going further cuts. ‘I have friends working in the port, 
men with families, who used to earn 40 lire a day, and 
now get no more than 20; often they do not have a full 
week’s work. And then they are told: ‘ You must make 
these sacrifices for your country, and keep silent.’ That is 
how it is—never the possibility to sfogarsi. It ought to 
be remembered that the workers, who made the sacrifices 
demanded by the War, have the right to be heard.” 
Giovanni proudly maintained that Liguria was, perhaps 
of all Italy, the most compactly anti-Fascist in sentiment. 
He was bitter about the working of local administration, 
giving instances of the arbitrary way in which justice was 
meted out or withheld at the whim of the Fascist Podesta. 
Scornfully he made the universal protest. ‘* There is no 
longer either liberty or justice in Italy. Things cannot 
go on like this.” 

- * - 


Visit from Berto, indignant at having received orders 
that, in common with other bank employees, he must join 
in a demonstration this evening to celebrate the failure 
of the Milan attempt. According. to the notice received 
by him the demonstration is to be one of “ free and 
spontaneous loyalty ; the participation of all syndicalists 
to be considered absolutely obligatory, and severe measures 
to be taken against absentees.” ‘‘ What I object to,” 
said Berto, “* is that they have no sense of humour! ” 

. . * 


Rome (May).—I sought out V. at his office this morning, 
and we had a long talk. More bad news. X., Y. and Z. 
have all been imprisoned. The arrest of Z., a well-known 
writer, would, in any country with an independent press, 
have made a considerable sensation. But only his friends 
know of it so far. V. is wearing himself out in all but 
fruitless efforts to help those in need. We went together 
to see Signora T. From these courageous people one 
learns something of the heart-rending existence of those 
who form the ranks of the moral opposition in Italy. 

* * * 


The streets of Rome are full of Giovani Italiane, gathered 
from all parts of Italy for games competitions in the Stadio. 
To those who knew the old Italy of even a few years ago, 
with its strict views about women, it would have seemed 
unthinkable that Italian girls should be allowed to parade 
the streets in uniform (and very smart they look, with 
their swinging black cloaks and black herets). “The Church, 
at all events, disapproves. On the present occasion it 
Was apparently intended that this army of girls aged 
from fourteen to seventeen should appear in Rome carrying 
rifles. To their bitter disappointment the Pope has inter- 
vened, preventing such a show of feminine militarism ; 


the girls are, however, having their shooting competitions 
as well as other gymnastic displays. A strongly worded 
letter on the subject has appeared in the Vatican paper, 
the Osservatore Romano, and has passed without comment 
by the rest of the Press. There is something pathetic 
about so much youthful ardour exploited so unworthily. 
The girls enjoy their sports, and no doubt gain in health. 
But they absorb surely a perverted idea of patriotism ; 
and loyalty to family and school becomes undermined 
by their enthusiasm for Fascist “ ideals.” One hears 
stories of good Fascist parents at their wits’ end to know 
how to control their unruly daughters. Yet the apparent 
emancipation from old traditions is only an illusory step 
in the direction of liberty, and it does not mean that a 
new generation of women is growing up better fitted to 
share responsibility in the nation’s affairs. On the 
contrary, women are being ousted from many hardly-won 
positions, and deprived of rights gained in pre-Fascist 
times. Their only function in the future appears to be 
that of bearing and rearing good Fascists; and, it would 
seem, of teaching them to shoot. 
* * * 


Florence (May).—The gay round of Florentine social 
life continues the same as ever. Are these charming and 
intelligent people wholly heartless or wholly ignorant of 
all that is going on beneath the surface? It is, I think, 
ignorance for the most part; abysmal, incredible and 
almost criminal ignorance. R., who is not only a retired 
general and Podesta of his own commune, but a Consul 
of the Militia, took my breath away to-day (I having 
suggested that the use of a political force for police work 
was open to grave abuse) by informing me that the Militia 
had no power of arrest. My first feeling was indignation 
at his making such a statement to a foreigner, who might 
well have quoted him as a reliable authority. But he 
was quite sincere. I said that he must be mistaken, 
since everyone knew that the Militia carried out arrests, 
that I knew personally of quite recent cases, and I quoted 
that of A. Greatly taken aback, he finally admitted that, 
of course, there was the political branch of the Militia ; 
he had once been approached as to whether he 
would ‘interest himself’? in its work, but had never 
done so. So although himself a Militia officer, he 
knew nothing of the Militia’s most important purpose. 
One finds this attitude of half intentional ignorance 
everywhere among the pro-Fascists of the Italian upper 
classes. They are, one feels, afraid to find out. And it 
must be admitted that truth, for them, is both difficult and 
dangerous to seek. Some are beginning to feel scared 
(even the big industrialists are becoming restive), but for 
the most part, their nerves doped by their ridiculous Press, 
they still appear convinced that all is superlatively well 
with their country. 

Yet the almost intolerable atmosphere of constraint 
betrays the fact that something is wrong. It is extra- 
ordinary how the suppression of free speech in public is 
reflected in private life. Even the fact that one dare not 
write letters or use the telephone, save with an eye to the 
censor, seems.less unnatural than this impossibility of frank 
discussion which divides father from son, and friends of 
long years’ standing. In the past, Italians enjoyed an 
argument, especially on a political theme, but now politics 
can be touched upon only when all the talkers are in agree- 
ment. One notices perhaps at a dinner-party, how, should 
the talk turn to some such subject as the character of a 
well-known man, while the majority becomes animated 
in praise or condemnation, two or three seem suddenly 
turned to stone, and drop clean out of the conversation. 
Divided as they are by this gulf of silence and suspicion, 
even among kindly, well-meaning people, the two worlds 
of Fascism and anti-Fascism become ever more incompre- 
hensible to one another, and news that spreads with light- 
ning swiftness in the latter, never reaches pro-Fascist ears 
at all. 

* * * 

Driving from Pistoia to Lucca to-day we passed along 
the road that leads from Serravalle to Montecatini. The 
view of some old medieval watchtower on a hilltop turned 
the conversation to the lawlessness of the times in which 
it was built. ‘‘ How strange to think that one could never 


go out without the risk of being waylaid by some armed 
B2 
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band!” And yet—and yet, as I heard these thoughtless 
words, with a pang I remembered how, only three years 
ago upon this very road, Amendola, that best and bravest 
of Constitutional leaders, had been set upon, while still 
suffering from the effects of former assaults, by a band of 
Blackshirts who gave him the beating that sent him to his 
grave. e . 
* 


Milan.—How quickly one falls in with this nervous 
avoidance of controversy! An English fellow-guest of mine 
in this pro-Fascist household received some days ago his 
copy of the Times, but finding that it contained a 
strongly-worded leading article attacking the “ reform ” 
of the Italian electoral law, he instinctively kept it from the 
eyes of our hosts. Later I found that other copies were 
passing from hand to hand in Milan for all the world as 
though the Times were a clandestine news-sheet. 

Went to see R., and found him delightfully full of talk, 
a store of facts and figures at his finger-tips, and stories, 
tragic and comic, that throw light on the working of the 
““new order.” Life is made hard for him by constant 
police surveillance. He laughs, and says ‘‘ When the 
agente comes to ask me how I employ my time, I reply ‘ I 
enjoy myself!’” But his eyes betray the strain of such a 
way of living. “It is the same with ” (mentioning a 
name known and honoured far beyond the borders of 
Italy). ‘‘ He comes to see me accompanied by three agenti, 
who remain in my house throughout his visit! Ah, you 
know, things may continue like this for a long time yet. 
The Italians, in the mass, are the most long-suffering of 
people, and then, they have no grit.” The apt English 
term came out with emphasis. ‘ And so long as Mussolini 
can obtain American financial support, he is pretty safe. 
But do not think that I believe the Italians incapable of 
heroism. It is to the young men that we must look. When 
I am depressed, I think: ‘Iam old, that is why I am anti- 
Fascist.” But when I see with how many of the young men 
anti-Fascism is a faith for which they are ready to make 
real sacrifices, then I hope again. Things cannot remain 
like this for ever. Non possono durare.”’ 

“Things cannot remain like this ””—the note on which 
they all end. But as one leaves Italy with the sense of 
coming from a prison in which all the suppressed passions 
of bitter hatred and fear are only waiting to be released, 
one trembles to think what may yet lie before those finer 
forces dedicated to the aim of guiding their country back 
to the ways of sanity and freedom. 





MUCK 


. ING ’em muck. It is all they can understand.” 
S This, according to Dame Clara Butt’s biography, 
was the advice given by Dame Nellie Melba to 
Mr. Kennerley Rumford when he was going on a concert- 
tour in Australia. Dame Nellie Melba, who has during 
the week begun a grand-opera season in Sydney and 
Melbourne, denies that she ever used the words. Dame 
Clara Butt expresses her regret that they were ever pub- 
lished, and declares that they never would have been if 
chance had not prevented her from seeing the proofs of the 
book. Miss Winifred Ponder, the journalist who compiled 
the book, retorts that Dame Clara Butt “ read and approved 
the book in typescript before its publication, and the 
responsibility is entirely hers.” Meanwhile, Moisewitch, 
who has just arrived in Australia, has come forward in 
defence of Dame Nellie and affirms that so high is her 
opinion of Australia as a music-loving nation that she 
advised him to “ play them Bach, the greatest of all com- 
posers, which represents the average Australian taste.” 

It is an odd thing that quarrels of this kind have nearly 
always a geographical origin. If you are in an abusive 
mood, you are permitted to indict the entire human race, 
but you are not permitted to indict a nation or even a small 
town. Noone will get very excited if you declare that 
human beings in the mass are heathens, but the people of 
Margate will get extremely excited if you declare that the 


—e 


people of Margate are heathens. Express the opinion 
that men are still scarcely civilised, and no one will be 
even interested. Give it as your opinion, on the other 
hand, that the people of Galashiels are scarcely civilised, 
and every inhabitant of Galashiels will be justly furious, 
There is not a town in England, Scotland, Ireland or Wales 
that would not feel indignant if it were publicly stated that 
its population was semi-illiterate or ugly, or that it was 
deficient in musical, literary or dramatic taste: yet not 
one of them would object if the human race in general were 
accused of semi-illiteracy or ugliness or of a lack of love 
of the arts. Our local pride is stronger than our planetary 
pride. As citizens of the world we are not conscious of the 
existence of rivals on another planet who will enjoy our 
being taken down a peg. As citizens of a town or of a 
nation, on the other hand, we know that every criticism 
passed on us will cause unholy pleasure to some neighbouring 
town or nation that is really no better than our own. That 
is why every one who desires a quiet life should always 
praise places and their inhabitants and reserve his con- 
tempt for mankind at large. 

I am perfectly sure that the mass of Australians will be 
infinitely more pleased with Dame Nellie Melba for telling 
Moisewitch that the “‘ average Australian taste” is repre- 
sented by Bach than they would have been if she had, as 
the book in question alleges she did, declared that “ muck” 
is all they can understand. I know I should if I were an 
Australian, even if I did not believe that the statement 
was true. Both as citizens and as individuals we like to be 
flattered, especially if we are the sort of citizens or indi- 
viduals who say that we hate to be flattered. If a man tells 
you an agreeable lie about your native town or your native 
country, he fills your imagination with a picture of your 
town or country as you would like it to be, and though 
you may think him a fool or a knave, you allow your fancy 
to dwell for a moment on the charming fairy-tale. Flattery 
is embarrassing only when some third person is listening 
and believing that you really believe it. Hence, if I myself 
were in Australia and were asked my opinion of Australian 
taste in music, I should be inclined to say that what 
struck me most in Australia was the universal passion for 
Bach, though privately I might be of the opinion that the 
universal passion was for “ muck.” 

Living in England, and never having been to Australia, 
I am convinced that Australians greatly prefer ‘“ muck” 
to Bach. If they do not, they must be extraordinarily 
unlike the mass of human beings with whom I have come in 
contact. Probably, like the inhabitants of other countries, 
they can enjoy both. It is an entirely false assumption 
that the most artistic man is he who can_ tolerate 
nothing that is not artistic. A man who is too refined to 
enjoy rubbishy music, rubbishy pictures and rubbishy 
literature is probably too refined to enjoy the deepest 
pleasures of art itself, for he is less than human. It is 
possible to have wide enough tastes to enjoy both Shakes- 
peare and the Pierrots, to be entertained both by penny 
dreadfuls and by the prose of Sir Thomas Browne. It is 
pleasant at some times to use the brain, at other times 
not to use it. There are moods in which we like a book 
or a song to play much the same part as a whiskey-and- 
soda, and then we enjoy what is called “ muck.” In 
other moods, literature or music is an enchanted landscape 
in which we are born into a new life. It is an addition to 
experience, like religion or being in love. The people who 
enjoy “ muck” exclusively would, if put to it, probably 
defend their taste by contending that the only difference 
between the “ muck” they enjoy and the art they do not 
enjoy is that the one is interesting “‘ muck” and the other 1s 
dull ‘ muck.” That, however, is an invalid defence. 
“Muck” can be defended only if we accept the fact that 
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“muck” has nothing to do with art. Not merely is it 
not bad art; it is not art at all. Or, if we must call every- 
thing that is written, composed or painted, art, then “‘ muck” 
js temporary art in contrast to true art, which is art for ever. 
Temporary art, however, must be judged by the rules, 
not of art, but of temporary art. Thus a music-hall song 
or a dance-tune may be praised as good if it seems good 
for six months. Even the people who enjoy “ muck ” 
and who hate any other kind of literature or music do 
not like the same “muck” over and over again. 
“Muck,” to be enjoyable, must be almost as new as a 
new-laid egg. 

There is, it is true, a kind of “ muck ” that survives and 
gives pleasure to generation after generation. There are 
certain hymns, for example, which from an artistic point of 
view are ‘* muck,” but which, nevertheless, continue to be 
sung because they express, however superficially, a faith 
that lives. There are even sentimental songs that some- 
how achieve a kind of immortality without deserving it— 
songs like “* Killarney ” and “ Kind, Kind and Gentle is 
She.” But, for the most part, what is called **‘ muck ” in 
contrast to great art has scarcely a longer life than a straw- 
berry. “‘ Eat More Fruit,” which a few years ago was 
better known to the English-speaking world than the 
Goldberg Variations, is already dead, and not even the 
least intellectual gramophone plays it any more. Yet 
it was a good song and dance in its day. So was “I'll 
Be Your Sweetheart, if You Will be Mine.” How pleasant 
it once was to hear beer-husky voices humming the some- 
how pathetic chorus: 

Bluebells I’ve gathered. 
Take them and be true. 
When I’m a man, 
My plan, 
Will be to marry you. 


Yet no butcher’s boy going on his rounds would dream of 
whistling it in the street to-day. There are, of course, 
fashions in art as well as in ‘‘ muck,’ but whereas art 
survives all changes of fashion, ““muck” has only a 
fashionable existence and dies with the fashion that created 
it. 

A craving for new books, because they are new, is, it 
seems to me, largely a craving for “‘ muck.” It is the 
fashionable element in new books, rather than the per- 
manent element, that gives thousands of people pleasure. 
This is not an argument against reading new books, since I 
hold that the love of “‘ muck ” in moderation is an admirable 
thing. At the same time, it is well to recognise the fact 
that there is serious “‘ muck” as well as frivolous ‘‘ muck,” 
and that a temporarily famous book of philosophy or a 
long psychological novel about which everybody is talking 
is just as likely to be ‘‘ muck ” as a detective story. In my 
opinion any book which cannot be read more than once is 
“muck”: if it is not absolute “‘ muck ” it is “* muck ” in 
relation to the man who cannot re-read it. The test of 
art is its power to affect us repeatedly, not during a season, 
but during many years. The world is already tired of 
“Beer, Beer, Glorious Beer,” but it is not yet tired of 
“Willie Brewed a Peck of Maut.”” We cannot tell why. 
Why everybody suddenly begins singing a song, as though 
it were the best song in the world and then as suddenly 
ceases to sing it as though it were one of the worst, is a 
problem that is beyond solution. It is fortunate that it is 
so, however—fortunate that no “ muck ” lasts long enough 
to weary us utterly and that the great stream of new and 
delightful ‘‘ muck” never fails. And I am sure that it 
never will fail in England. I feel rather sorry for Australia 
Which does not care for such things and where “ the average 
taste” of the people is ‘‘ represented” by Bach. 


OUR HOME GROWN SUGAR 


’ | NHE sugar-beet enterprise of this country is largely 


associated with the Eastern Counties. Between 

Selby in Yorkshire and Felsted in Essex, from 
Colwick and Kelham on the west to Cantley on the East, 
there are now thirteen factories, and last year within this 
ample area the Department of Agriculture of Cambridge 
University selected typical holdings for an inquiry into the 
financial results of sugar-beet growing and the factors 
influencing those results. One hundred farms were chosen 
for the purposes of investigation ; they had between them 
3,700 acres down to beet, and of this acreage 2,303 acres 
were in the 182 fields that have been costed separately. 
The Report (No. 9 of the Farm Economics Branch, Heffer 
and Sons, Cambridge, 3s.) is of significance and value to 
the farmers of Eastern England because, as Mr. J. A. Venn, 
the Advisory Economist, says in his foreword, ‘ in no other 
area does the farming community stand in need of such 
assistance as can be derived from the beet policy.” Indeed, 
there has been a tendency to overdo production for the 
sake of the guaranteed price (now reduced) and throughout 
considerable areas the crop rotation suffered and is suffering 
still. 

Organisation is the keynote of success; without it the 
most suitable land and the best fertilisers will fail of their 
purpose. Skilled piece work is required, for if the hoeing 
and singling be badly done there can be little harvest worth 
the gathering. But beet may replace bare fallows, and 
corn following the crop does very well for reasons not yet 
clearly ascertained, while the tops, left on the ground when 
the roots are lifted, provide excellent keep for sheep. The 
cost of growing sugar-beet is considerable, and the outlay 
gives farmers to think, but the gold mines (I mean the 
sugar-beet factories) knowing their business will advance 
money on the crop in the ground. The gross cost of 
production per acre is round about £22. 

Beet needs sun, and in the absence of this essential com- 
modity the yield per acre in England and Wales last year 
was only 6.5 washed tons per acre, not much more than 
half of what is needed if the crop is to pay without sub- 
sidies. The sugar content was rather low, averaging about 
16 per cent. as against 17.83 per cent. for England in 1926. 
This year, whatever the trouble, it will not be lack of sun- 
light. The crop demands liberal dressings, and on the 
hundred farms nearly twenty varieties were found in use. 
Farmyard manure, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
kainit and “ patent’ mixtures would appear to be most 
in favour, and it is a striking commentary upon our hap- 
hazard methods that men were found buying from two 
to three hundred hundredweight of ‘patent’? manures 
without knowing what they were paying for. As the price 
of these precious products varied from £6 to £380 per ton, 
this last figure being more than twice the price of nitrate 
of soda, sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of lime, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to add any remark; suffice it that down to the 
present the dressings best suited to the varieties of soil to 
be found in Eastern England await discovery. But the 
manure that best pays the firm dealing in fertilisers should 
not be so hard to name. The simple method of manuring 
one field in strips with different fertilisers would probably 
serve to solve the more important problem. 

Even on paper the difficulty of showing a profit on sugar 
beet cultivation in a wet, unpleasant year like 1927 is one 
that has taxed the ingenuity of the University experts, 
though they are professional optimists. They have met 
their difficulty by considering residual values in the land 
brought forward from preceding crops and subtracting 
these from the residual values in the land when the beet 
has been cleared. They have valued tops, whether they 
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are ploughed in to give added humus to the soil, or are fed 
to the sheep. Some manures are so soluble that there are no 
residues, some tops are wasted or at least used wastefully. 
It follows that only when all these elaborate calculations 
have been worked out may the farmer be assured that he has 
made a profit, although, one can add, it is not prominently 
on the plane of manifestation. On the other hand, if he is 
told he has made a loss, he will do well to accept the verdict 
as final. In the meantime he must aim at an average 
double-figure tonnage of washed roots per acre with such a 
sugar content as only King Sol in gracious mood can confer. 
He should also show some care and nicety in the choice of 
his seed. When the hundred farmers were asked what seed 
they were growing, seventy of them referred the searcher 
after truth to the factory whence the seed came! Delicate 
excuses are made for them in the Report, but one feels 
they are nearer to the heart than the brain. If you do not 
know what seed you are sowing or what fertiliser you are 
employing, or whether your hoers or singlers are skilled 
or “hirelings, base mechanical,’ you add more than a 
little to the problems that the weather and the factories 
hold in store for you. 

Yet it may well be that the question of production is 
worth all possible attention, because last year, in spite of 
the increased acreage, this country was compelled to 
import ninety per cent. of its needs; apparently every 
little boy and girl who is born into this realm alive will 
ultimately require one hundred pounds of sugar per annum 
for maintenance and proper tribute to a sweet tooth. 

The manner of ascertaining the sugar content of a 
consignment is not calculated to spread content among 
those whose bect is found wanting. Ten roots are taken 
from cach consignment for analysis. Now five tons may 
be an average consignment and may hold upwards of 
eleven thousand roots; to judge them by ten is an under- 
taking that may leave justice out of the calculation. The 
Book of Genesis tells us that the Cities of the Dead Sea 
would have escaped if ten righteous men had been found 
in them, and this indicates the age-old importance of careful 
selection. But in the case of the eleven thousand roots, 
the ten are picked haphazard, and if they are lacking in 
swectness and light all their companions suffer from the 
stigma and the farmer with a bad return refuses, apparently, 
to find comfort in the reflection that the ten roots of his 
neighbour and rival have been found among the righteous. 
Courteously, the Cambridge authorities suggest that a 
better method might be found. 

The choice of time for harvesting the crop is important ; 
in late autumn the beets begin to lose sugar, and after 
November the accumulated loss may well take away the 
profit on the crops, because payment is regulated by sugar 
content and a loss of £3 10s. per acre may result from 
holding delivery as late as mid-December. Some effective 
means of washing the beet is also wanted. At present 
the crop takes a considerable part of the field away with it, 
to be washed off at the factory. Last year, according to 
the expert estimators, the farmers of England and Wales 
railed 800,000 tons of mother earth to sugar bect factories, 
just to keep the beet company, and paid the railway com- 
panies some £75,000 for carriage on dirt to places where 
there was already no lack of it. A pressure pump, a hose 
and a boy are recommended as a means to separate earth 
from sugar beet, and it must be admitted that an army of 
pumps and hose and boys could be provided for as little as 
seventy-five thousand shillings. 

Apparently, in 1927, that year of rain and cold summer 
weather, the cash profit per acre on the hundred and seventy- 
two fields examined was five shillings and fivepence half- 
penny ; it is left to the magic wand of the experts to show 
that by reason of tops and residues the profit was really 
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£4 4s. 1d, per acre or 10s. 103d. per ton, the £3 18s, 74d. 
being credit for tops and net residual values of manures 
and cultivations. There are farmers of my acquaintance 
to whom I should hesitate to say so much as this, hasty 
men who simply cannot see £4 4s. 1d. when they look at 
5s. 54d. Naturally, one blames them for the lack of the 
finer vision that belongs to impartial investigators. 
Happily, these investigators end on a gay note. The 
farmer had his risks to face and faced them, but at least 
all was well with the factories. They had a margin of 
24s. 9d. per hundredweight of white sugar for factory costs 
and profit. If the subsidy on sugar and molasses be added 
to the market value of by-products and the selling price of 
the sugar produced, the factories’ net receipts per ewt. of 
white sugar in 1927 “‘ cannot have been less than 46s. 64., 
or more than double those of the grower.” Small wonder 
if, by way of thanks for these mercies, the factories pro- 
ceeded to cut the price of the farmer’s beet. Still less 
wonder that the National Farmers’ Union allowed them to 
do it. ‘* To them that have shall be given ”’ ; the factories 
do but fulfil the scriptures. 8. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I doubt not but that some other correspondents will 
point out to you an error in your article, ‘* The Police and the 
Public” in your August 4th issue, but on page 532 you do 
definitely state that Lord Birkenhead said : 

It is not my habit to frequent the Park at disreputable hours. 
What he did say was, “ It is not my habit to frequent the Park 
at disputable hours.” A very different thing. The Press has 
been almost unanimous in this error of reporting.—Yours, ete., 

68 Sydney Street, S.W. 3. J. G. Haury, 

[We quoted the sentence not from any newspaper, but from 
the official report of the proceedings of the House of Lords. 
We do not know what authority Mr. Hamlin has for the alteration 
which he suggests, and we do not see that it would make much 
difference if it were made. In the context both words contain 
the same implication.—Eb. N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As I do not allow the Public Prosecutor to tell me what 
I may and what I may not read, I have taken steps to secure for 
myself any book I require—whether published in France or 
elsewhere. I have an almost complete set of “‘ Contact Editions,” 
and no one but a man with a diseased mind could call any of them 
grossly obscene. 

As one of the leading publishing houses in England trusts me 
to select its output, I think I may claim to know what I am 
talking about. If “ R. C.” wants any information with regard 
to paragraph one of this letter, he can communicate with me.— 
Yours, ete., PuHitie JORDAN. 

63 Sydney Street, S.W.3. 

[We have received, though not for publication, several letters 
on this subject. We shall be glad of any further information 
that any Reader can give us regarding this particular form of 
police interference with the transmission of books through the 
post.—Eb. N.S.] 





A SHOCK FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Si,—The letter of Mr. Meyrick Booth in your issue of the 
4th inst. raises an issue of greater importance, perchance, than 
appears on the surface. Nearly two years ago I was privileged 
to see some carefully compiled tables produced for a commercial 
house, indicating the growth in the number of clerks employed, 
as between 1911 and 1921 ; 7.e., three years prior to the outbreak 
of the European War, and three years after the Armistice ; and 
the relative proportions of men and women so employed at each 
period. The figures, which relate to England and Wales only, 
are worth quoting, and although Iam not in a position to authen- 
ticate them, I have little doubt they are substantially accurate. 

Commercial and business clerks, on this showing, comprised 
in 1911 394,000 males and 119,000 females ; in 1921 the figures 
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were 567,000 males and 434,000 females. The vear 1921, of 
course, was the peak employment year, and it may only too 
safely be assumed that any later computation will show a 
reduction in the numbers for both sexes : but allowing for that 
fact, the total increase is very remarkable for one decade ; and 
it is especially notable that, notwithstanding the fact that 
the number of females employed had quadrupled, there was 
practically a forty per cent. increase in the number of males 
employed as clerks. The age-distribution suggested that the 
most striking features of the change had been the fall in the 
number of boys entering upon clerical work, the rise in the 
number of young girls, and the substantial increase in the adult 
figures for both sexes, that of women in the 20-25 years age 

up among women being startling; it was 138,000 in 1921 
against 37,000 in 1911. After the age of thirty-five there was, 
at both periods, a very definite decline in the numbers, alike of 
men and women, and after forty-five the women scarcely count 
at all. There were in 1921 48,000 men clerks over the age of 
fifty-five years, compared with 23,000 in 1911. 

It would appear from these figures that, during the decade to 
which they refer, the women were not ousting men from office 
work, but rather were meeting a demand for clerical labour which 
men were not numerous enough to satisfy. This movement 
evidently continued after the end of the war, and down to the 
industrial slump of 1921-2 ; so that it must be regarded, not as 
purely a war-time phenomenon, but as a normal development 
that was accelerated and accentuated by the war conditions. 
It seems likely that in the normal course, the proportion of 
women so employed will increase, without any necessary diminu- 
tion in the number of men clerks. From personal observation I 
should assume that to be the case: and I am therefore unable 
to agree with Mr. Booth that the influx of women is a primary 
cause of unemployment among men in commercial and business 
life. The primary cause to-day is what it was ten or twenty 
years ago ; the secondary cause is presumably the severe depres- 
sion that has resulted from the events of 1914-19. 

In his penultimate paragraph, Mr. Booth raises another point, 
on which a good deal more could be said. It is unhappily a fact 
that the women seem to be willing to accept lower salaries than 
men have been receiving for similar duties ; and whether this 
will lead to their supplanting men, or not, it must inevitably 
tend to depress the general standard of salaries. It will thus 
create (indeed it is creating) a social problem of major importance. 
Marriage becomes steadily more dillicult and risky for the 
business man, because while on the one hand his income grows 
more precarious and slighter, the woman of his choice is becoming 
accustomed to a bachelor income which she is usually called 
upon to surrender upon marriage. The “ propaganda in favour 
of married women, also, entering into the labour market,’’ which 
Mr. Booth deplores, is a natural result, from the woman’s point 
of view ; and as far as I can see, the only effective bar against 
it is the handicap (industrially) of maternity. ° 

It looks as though we shall be compelled to face the difficulty 
of reconciling the commercial measurement of salaries with the 
maintenance of a reasonable standard of domestic life. Must 
the father of a family always be poorer than the childless man, 
and the married couple poorer than the single man or woman ? 
Clerks are not employed or paid with reference to their domestic 
responsibilities, but with reference to their work. We cannot 
put the clock back, or restore the relatively simple conditions of 
a generation ago, and we must consider the needs of a family now 
from the angle of social, rather than personal, responsibility. 
That, I think, will be in the near future forced upon our attention 
with increasing urgency.—Yours, etc., 

FrED HUGHES. 

National Union of Clerks and Administrative Workers, 

17-20 Holborn Hall, W.C. 1. 

August 7th. 





To the Editor of Tne New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I shall be obliged if you can find space for a small but 
hecessary addition to my letter in last week’s NEw STATESMAN. 
To the statement, “Iam... living on my pension without 
any servants,” I ought to have added, ‘‘ of my own.’’—Yours, 


ete., FRANCIS SPRING RICE. 
Halliford House, 


Shepperton. 


THE BRITISH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—There are two statements in your review of Sir George 
Arthur’s book which seem to require very considerable modifi- 
cation. According to your reviewer, “ Haig’s name never 
touched and never deserved to touch the popular imagination,” 


while “ he lacked . . . the ability to produce a strong emotional 
impression, either upon his own soldiers or upon the general 
public.” 

A year ago this judgment might have passed without serious 
challenge, but after the unforced demonstration of popular 
admiration and grief which followed his death, it surely needs 
to be revised. If this was notable in London it was remarkable 
and without parallel for a generation past in Edinburgh. About 
one-fifth of the population of the city (the estimates varied from 
70,000 to 100,000 people) waited till after midnight for the 
arrival of the funeral train; and during the lying-in-state in 
St. Giles’ Cathedral it was an unforgettable sight to watch the 
endless queue of men, women and children who waited for 
hours in the cold February drizzle for their turn to pass through 
the church. There may be much debate as to the meaning of 
this demonstration—how far it was a tribute to Haig’s war 
record, and how far to his post-war efforts for ex-Service men 
and their dependents, but the fact remains that not within 
living memory has the unemotional Northern capital been so 
profoundly stirred.—Yours, etc., G. F. Barsour. 

Fincastle, 

Pitlochry. 


Miscellany 


MRONGWA 
"Tite is no doubt that in this part of East Africa 


the missionaries have got the people cold. It is 

partly due to the fact that the district is not only 
accessible from the sea, but also comparatively healthy ; 
and missionaries, being only human after all, tend to sow 
themselves most thickly where they have the best expecta- 
tions of life. At the present there do not seem to be any 
self-respecting, self-declaring pagans whatever left amongst 
this section of the Wassambar. People who call them- 
selves Mohammedans are common but they cherish 
no flame of enthusiasm. Mosques exist in several villages 
but are not much regarded. The full-souled roadside praying 
of the older Mohammedan countries is never seen. Instead, 
the great majority of these Wassambar belong to a variety 
of Christian sects. Happier or more sensible than the people 
of Uganda, they do not turn and rend one another over 
points of dogma with either argument or physical force. 
They are content with displaying on their black bosoms 
crosses six inches long; with making a great holiday of 
Easter; and with proclaiming their spiritual paternity 
by the assumption of such names as Hannington, Uriel, 
Simon James, Don Carlos and Petro Sandola. Compared 
with such exoticisms, Ali and Assamani (= Osman) strike 
upon the ear as fit and right; while perfect congruity 
between the subject and his name is only sometimes 
provided by a Pendahulu, Yangayanga or Mbega (which 
is the name of the black monkey with the white shoulder- 
knots). Such specious names as Funga Kitabu, Gari 
Moshi and Ndizi Moja are known for decadent when they 
are resolved into their meanings of Shut the Book, Railway 
Train and One Banana. 

This wholesale conversion and imposition of alien things 
has inevitably brought about the degradation of the sacred 
groves and the high places. Such a one is Mrongwa, a 
bald grey brow of gneiss upraised with a singular austerity 
on the top of a ridge of forested mountain. Time was when 
the united fanaticism of the Eastern Wassambar would 
have resented intrusion on this hallowed ground. Now 
any casual traveller with the energy for a hot scramble 
can pick up a boy for guide at one of the villages below 
and do the climb. 

The track is like all native African roads, one man wide, 
twisting, plunging in and out of ravines, emerging on sun- 
baked patches of clearing, struggling up through slippery 
forest. Even in the densest places the trees do not enclose 
an impenetrable gloom like that of the great Congo forest ; 
at frequent intervals the sunshine comes slanting down 
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through the deep splendid green, to light perhaps on an 
orchid or one of the balsams that burn so brightly in these 
shadows. Iligher, especially on the knife-edge by which 
is approached the base of Mrongwa itself, the trees thin 
and are no longer entangled with a weight of lianas and 
epiphytes ; between their stems the ground is clean and 
carpeted with brown leaves as in a Hampshire beech-wood. 
But everywhere the clearing of a patch of this forest for 
cultivation demands a considerable effort. It is the custom 
to brand the native as shiftless and without application ; 
yet these are not the qualities that secure the felling, with 
little hatchets, of a great mvuli four feet thick, and the 
clearing of the ground sufficiently to plant a crop. Having 
felled such a tree the people can do nothing with its giant 
bulk. They try ineffectually to burn it; and in the end they 
just arrange their cultivation respectfully round it. 

Cassava is this people’s staple, a convenient crop which 
can be left in the ground for years if they so desire. To be 
so widespread in conservative Africa cassava must have 
been introduced from its original home very many years ago. 
I suppose the Portuguese brought it casually in the course 
of that great tidal wave of energy that bore them triumph- 
antly in both directions halfway round the world. They 
built better than they knew. Their fort at Mombasa is 
still the greatest building on the East Coast of Africa, and 
what is the name Mombasa itself but that of the first 
Portuguese governor ? 

On this mountain-side the most toilsome going is through 
the stufliness of the cassava plantations. It is a relief to 
come out on the airiness of a village platform where half-a- 
dozen huts stand on the bare, red earth. By ten o’clock 
most of the population are sitting in the shade after working 
in their fields through the cool of the early hours. Sitting, 
mark you, actually sitting. How the sight would have 
annoyed an honest Empire builder I met in Mombasa! 
“Ah,” he said, “‘ spoilt those niggers are. The Germans 
knew how to handle ’em. We don’t. If the Germans 
saw a man sitting down they’d say, ‘ Here, haven’t you 
got any work?’ And if he hadn’t they’d jolly well put 
him to make a road or something. Now! Why, I was 
across in those parts lately and I saw niggers sitting about 
all over the damn place.” 

In this village there is someone likely to die of snake- 
bite. It is not a very valuable member of the community, 
only an old woman, but nevertheless they are doing what 
they can for her. They are burning some leaves and thump- 
ing a drum with an unbelievable persistence. For all I know 
they may be calling on some of their recently acquired 
saints as well. 

It is a surprise to come upon a village school in such a 
place. The Mission at the bottom of the hill maintains it. 
The schoolmaster teaches the children to read and write 
in Swahili, draws a salary of thirty shillings a month and 
wears a decent orange kanzu. There is a blackboard on 
which he has written in beautiful semi-print homely words 
like “‘ ngombe mke ” and “‘ madafu mabivu.” The children 
have slates and sit at the most exiguous skeleton desks 
that can be imagined. Roman characters, unlike the 
Arabic, cannot be written properly while sitting on the 
floor. 

Three small boys with perfectly shaped feet, which have 
never been confined in even a sock, come up the mountain 
as guides. For rations they carry a stick of sugar-cane. 
Some distance above the village they point out a round 
boulder as the old sacrificial stone. It is of no particular 
shape, quite undistinguished except that in a narrow circle 
round it the ground has at one time been beaten flat by 
devoutly circling feet. The hours are countless through 
which the worshippers have moved round and round in 
interminable stiff stamping dances. The stone is now 
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completely neglected, not even raddled with chickens 
blood. Close by is a green mound where in the past every. 
one who passed further up the mountain threw a propitia. 
tory branch or stone. The small boys ignore it utterly, 

We toil up the steep path under the final cliff-face of 
Mrongwa. They tell me that once last year when the 
crocodiles in the Pangani had taken three men in an yp. 
usually short time, the wazee, the old folk, went to the former 
high priest of the mountain for advice. He said the spirit 
must be propitiated for their neglect of him, and the wazee 
came up secretly, so that the missionaries should not know, 
and sacrificed a black goat. 

The last few feet of the ascent are through a tangle of 
fern with open sky overhead, a curious widespread fem 
that grows also on the summits of some West Indian 
mountains. The extreme top of Mrongwa is narrow and 
quite bare, giving with equal magnificence on all horizons 
—to Pemba, long and low behind the breakers of the Indian 
Ocean, Jomba, the lonely peak of south-east Kenya, and 
across the valley to wave after wave of the dense forest 
that clothes the Ussambaras. Far below, the sisal shambas 
on the plains are pulsating in the mid-day heat. The big 
swallows hawking round the brow of Mrongwa are the only 
signs of life. 

Coming down, one of the boys halts by the sacrificial 
stone. He has noticed leaning over it a palm-like growth 
the fronds of which are prized for making native beds. 
He jumps on the sacrificial stone and slashes above his 
head with his panga. The other boys take no notice; 
no cry of sacrilege is raised; the spirit of the mountain 
does not manifest himself, sets no ghost-leopard padding 
on the offender’s trail through the dark runways of the 
forest. Instead, the child is spared to put five cents next 
Sunday in the church collection. Is this Africa? It seems 
all wrong, all wrong. E. R. Morroveu, 


Art 


THE CONTEMPORARY SENSE 


HE studies on Meryon and Toulouse-Lautrec, 
recently issued by the Bodley Head in its ‘ Masters 


of Modern Art” series,* are examples of the art 
monograph in a style which it is to be regretted that more 
English publishers do not attempt, especially with reference 
to native subjects. The term “ art-loving public” is not 
confined to any particular nationality, and there is no 
reason to believe that there are fewer people, proportion- 
ately, interested in the art of painting in this country than 
there are abroad. But outside London and the larger 
provincial towns their opportunities for satisfaction are 
certainly less. The local art gallery, if it exists at all, is 
usually a sorry affair, consisting in prize exercises from the 
Art School—flower-studies, sepia-washes of set subjects, 
and geometric figures—amateur paintings of pathetic 
incapacity, and the falsest of old masters. No adequate 
loan system from better-equipped institutions has yet been 
evolved, and the London publishers seem blind to the 
possibilities, both of public benefit and private profit, 
which would be furthered by the issue of a set of cheap 
volumes, not only on the classics, but on representative 
modern painters who in this country are doing work as 
interesting as any produced elsewhere. 

This preliminary exhortation must not, however, obscure 
the excellence of the books on Meryon and Toulouse- 
Lautrec, for their appearance at the present time is very 
opportune. The first is a sober and adequate account 0 
Meryon’s life and work, capably translated by Mr. G. J. 
Reiner from the French of Loys Delteil. Mr. Whitmarsh 
has shown less ease in rendering into English the more 


* Meryon. By Loys Delteil. Translated by G.J.Reinar. Toulouse 
Lautrec.. By P. de Lapparent. ‘Translated by F, H. Whitmarsh. 





Lane, 5s. each. 
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intimate and personal impression of Toulouse-Lautrec 
given by P. de Lapparent. But the reproductions—the 
gist of the matter—are in both cases excellent, and the 
reader is given sufficient information for understanding two 
artists representative of their generation in a manner which 
now is unhappily rare to find. 

It is significant that, although Meryon painted a little 
and Toulouse-Lautrec considerably more, their fame rests 
on their work in etching and lithography. These two arts 
lack the respect and pomp attached to painting itself, yet 
in the hands of such skilled craftsmen they reached an 
importance unattained by many ambitious canvases. For 
the true artist’s vision was there to begin with, and won 
in each case to its peculiarly appropriate medium ; and it 
is the vision rather than the technical skill which has given 
them immortality and makes their work of particular 
significance to-day. 

Each was the quintessence of his period. Meryon, who 
transferred his Paris back to the Middle Ages, seeking 
wherever it existed the vestige of a macabre medizvalism, 
or else deliberately imposing it upon the actual scene, was 
the pictorial eoncentration of “‘ la jeune France ’’—the com- 
plement of Aloysius Bertrand, de Nerval and Petrus Borel. 
And when insanity diffused his imagination, his extrava- 
gance still clung to the wilder aspirations of his day. Bal- 
loons took the place of the battling demons in his skies, 
and an hallucinated humanitarianism gave the moral 
implication to his work. Against the “‘ Lunar City,” with 
its cramped inhabitants steeping in disease and lust, he 
erected the “‘Solar City” filled with happy creatures, 
healthy and free of the light and air—a Utopia of romantic- 
ism akin to the dreams of Blake. 

And as Meryon was the draughtsman of the imagination 
of his time, so Toulouse-Lautree was the master of the 
realism of his own later day. With the truculence of a 
giant and the malice of a dwarf—for his magnificent torso 
was propped on crippled legs—he noted down the fever 
and the urge of Paris in the ’nineties. The mashers, the 
deities of pleasure, folk of the race-course and frequenters 
of the Moulin Rouge—these he placed on imperishable 
record. From him posterity must take on trust the 
piquancy of Réjane and Yvette Guilbert, the hetairic 
majesty of La Goulue and the contortions of Chocolate the 
negro dancer. The sharpness of his insight and the beauty 
into which he compelled his masses of strident colour form 
not only a work of art but a document of permanent value. 

At present, with few exceptions, the two appear to be 
divorced, and this is what gives Meryon and Toulouse- 
Lautree their eontemporary value. For it is possible that 
a study of their work may lead a few contemporary artists 
to look a little closer into the life about them. Much of 
their work has now gained as high a merit as one can think 
possible from the technical point of view; yet for all its 
impeccable excellence and purely xsthetic charm it is 
undeniably tedious and inanimate. Man cannot live on 
landscapes and ‘‘ compositions” alone. He needs in his 
pictures some answer to his own emotions and questions 
about life as well, some responsive humanity in the artist’s 
statement. Here in England, Messrs. Sickert, Spence- 
laugh and Roberts are giving this in their various ways in 
oils; and in the medium of black and white or etching, 
Mr. Bateman and Miss Hamnett and Miss Mary Campbell 
are at once accomplished craftsmen and valuable recorders 
of contemporary manners. They express their century, as 
Meryon and Toulouse-Lautrec expressed theirs. The more 
young artists who follow their example and look for a sig- 
nificance of life as well as one of form with which to vitalise 
their work, the better. After all, Hogarth and Rowlandson 
are not the least of the country’s glories. 





T. W. Earp. 


MYSTIFICATION 


YY) View ve Shadows, which is being shown for a 

few weeks at the Avenue Pavilion, is an excellent 

example of a certain kind of film with which 
German directors were engrossed a few years ago. It is 
the kind of film in which the characters appear simply 
as the Husband, the Wife, the Lovers ; in which the setting 
is modern eighteenth century, the costumes picturesque ; 
in which the story is harrowing in order to give emphasis 
to a peaceful and sentimental conclusion ; in which there 
is more, according to the writers of programme notes, than 
meets the eye. Warning Shadows is an attempt to create 
another Everyman; and its theme is sexual jealousy. 
There are no sub-titles, for which one is thankful, but the 
film is prefaced with. a manifesto which seems to be impor- 
tant, for it declares that “this story is as tragic as the 
beautiful play of Othello,” and ends with the statement 
that this has been achieved “ not by ordinary acting so 
much as by suggestion.”’ That is the point at which the 
intelligent person picks up his hat and goes out of the 
theatre. But, as a matter of fact, the film is worth seeing, 
and this publisher’s nonsense is only meant to impress the 
people who read about “ tragedies ” in the Sunday papers 
and have never heard of Othello. 

The scene is a dinner-party, the characters are a man 
and his wife and her lovers. A pedlar is brought in from the 
street to amuse them with his candle and silhouettes. 
He begins with some ombres chinoises, and then mesmerises 
his audience so as to make them dream their lives for the 
next hour. This dream, which forms the main part of the 
film, is shown as though it actually takes place : the husband 
kills his wife because she is unfaithful, the lovers kill the 
husband who has gone mad with grief. They wake up, 
appalled by what they have dreamed, and the guests slip 
out of the house, leaving the woman in her husband’s arms. 
The pedlar is rewarded with an expensive ring, he makes 
a few grimaces and rides away through the courtyard, 
among the early morning marketers, on the back of a 
frightened pig—a sort of impish god. The film is supposed 
to be universal, a depiction of horror, greed, passion and 
love, but it succeeds really in being a more sombre Shall We 
Join the Ladies ?, for the basis of it is suspense and this is 
ingeniously manufactured with candle-light shadows and 
a dreamlike exaggeration in the acting. Many of the 
scenes are beautifully grouped, and Dr. Arthur Robison, 
who directed them, is obviously one of the most skilful 
men engaged at the moment in making films. I think 
that Warning Shadows is the best of these post-war German 
fantasies typified by The Street, in which people are made to 
look like gargoyles moving in a sort of livid underworld 
of the soul. But everyone who sees it must feel uneasily 
that his nerves have been excited rather than any genuine 
emotion, that he has experienced little more than he 
might have got at a fair by plunging on a scenic railway 
and looking at a shower of fireworks. 

The secret of this type of film is—mystification. The 
fact that characters in a film do not speak makes it possible 
to exhibit them as doing all sorts of things which on the 
stage would be seen to be simply ridiculous. An accompani- 
ment of strange and sensational music while the film is 
being shown has a lot to do with its effect. I do not mean 
that Warning Shadows is mere fake ; judged by the standard 
of other films it ranks fairly high among the best ; but it is 
saturated with this grinning, shivering atmosphere which 
has nothing to do with life and is at most clever enter- 
tainment for excitable people. It is nothing more than 
shadows, like the ombres chinoises of the studio. To see a 
live human being in a film is quite an extraordinary event. 
‘“* The film,’? Mr. Chesterton once said, “ is a film between 
us and reality.” As a rule it is; and for that reason it is 
the most popular form of art that exists to-day. 

G. W. S. 
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Current Literature 
MISS REBECCA WEST ON ART 


The Strange Necessity. issays and Reviews. 
West. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Most of the essays in this book, though they have appeared 
in American newspapers, will be new to the majority of English 
readers, and one of them—a portentously long one on the 
nature of art as apprehended by the author—is now printed for 
the first time. Needless to say the essays are full of the brilliance 
that we are accustomed to expect from Miss West. One has 
to turn very few pages to find a good sentence: 

If one is dealing practically with a chair it is better to remember 
that it is made of wood than that it is a mass of whirling molecules. 


Uncle Shaw (G. B. S.) popularised the use of the intellectual 
processes among the politically effective class. 


By REBECCA 





It is rarely possible to feel liking for Dante, who has that air 
of taking local politics seriously which makes the Minor Prophets 
so unlovable. 

Equally, of course, one constantly finds quite preposterous 
sentences, and judgments, which, though no doubt sincere, strike 
one as almost incredible. Thus, speaking of Benjamin Constant’s 
penchant for titled people, Miss West writes : 

It is regrettably true that while one cannot imagine a Somerville 
or Newnham don being flattered at dancing with the Prince of 
Wales, few of their male colleagues could be trusted not to perceive 
a certain special glamour about a Duchess. So universal is this 
tendency among males, not sparing the most intelligent, that a 
woman of talent has perpetually to reconcile herself to the fact that 
though she be as beautiful as Aphrodite and as amusing as Mercury, 
Lady Mary Binks has already been given the victory over her 
irrespective of her merits. 

How Miss West can regard social snobbery—if so barsh a 
term need be used to describe the thrill which the socially un- 
sophisticated commonly experience on meeting live Princes and 
Duchesses—as exclusively (or even mainly) a characteristic 
of the male, is a problem needing for its solution some 
abler psychologist than ourselves. If Miss West at some func- 
tion were asked to dance by the Prince of Wales would she feel 
it necessary for the honour of her sex to murmur, “* Oh, what a 
bore!” ? Is there not such a thing as inverted snobbery ? 


Again, she describes Mr. H. G. Wells as “the most 
bubbling creative mind that the sun and moon _ have 
shone upon since the days of Leonardo da Vinci,’ and 


refers to his “ happy power of inventing character after 
character that are all alive and kicking ’’—which is just 
the one thing that Mr. Wells, with all his genius, has not done, 
has never tried to do, and would, we are sure, be the last to 
claim to be able to do. He invents ideas, often very great 
ideas—ideas that have affected the whole world—but he does 
not invent characters, he only describes from the outside types 
which are suitable for his immediate purpose. They never come 
to life, one does not even feel that he is much interested in them 
himself. 

But these apparent perversities of judgment in no wise detract 
from the intense readableness of nearly all Miss West’s essays 
and reviews. The exception, alas! occupies a good deal more 
than half of the present volume, to which it gives its title. 
The Strange Necessity is almost as tedious as Das Kapital, and 
with much less justification. It is so intrinsically unreadable 
that the printer’s reader will surely be the last and only man 
who will ever be able to claim that he has read all through the 
sixty or seventy thousand words of it. In the first place, in 
so far as it contains any fresh or useful idea on the problem of 
zsthetics—and we are not sure that it does—the adequate 
expression of that idea need certainly not have occupied more 
than a quarter of the space it does. A very great deal of the 
essay seems to be just incoherent rambling, and the amount of 
sheer self-repetition in it is, to say the least, irritating. Page 
after page upon which Miss West seeks to trace the connection 
and sequence of her own thoughts and feelings, reads more like 
an exercise in elementary Pelmanism than anything eise we 
know of, and since the whole is clothed in the jargon of psycho- 
analysis imperfectly comprehended, the result is inevitably most 
depressing. ‘* Neuroses,” ‘‘ narcissistic,’ ‘* excitatory 
plexes ’—such words occur over and over again on every 
page. Whatever scientific value the language of “the new 
psychology ” may eventually acquire, it is certainly not possible 
to employ it at present in any true or useful discussion of wzsthe- 
tics. Why discuss an arm-chair in terms of whirling molecules— 
especially if you are none too sure of molecular theory ? 

The title of the essay refers to the “ strange necessity ”’ of 
art in life. Art, in Miss West’s view, is the force which enables 


com- 
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the “ will to live ” to triumph over the “ will to die” ; but it js 
difficult to disentangle from her torrent of long words what her 
ideas of art really are, and therefore it is diflicult to discuss them, 
If they seem to us a little naive, that may be because we haye 
not grasped her intended meaning. When she asserts, fop 
example, that “it is no use saying that what we call beauty jn 
life is that which is most useful to man in life” or ‘* that what 
we call beauty in art is that which is most useful to man in art,” 
there seems to be no comment to make save the question, “ Who 
ever has said any such things?” On another page, discussing 
the difficulty of defining what we mean by the difference between 
good art and bad art Miss West writes : 

If one says that one likes meat if it is good and dislikes it if it js 
bad, one knows as one speaks that one means by good meat that 
which has been well fed when it walked this earth, has been killed 
in the right way, kept the right time after killing, and has been 
properly cooked so that it is tender and juicy and full of flavour, 
and by bad meat that which, not having been as justly dealt with, 
is stringy and dry and tasteless. But good art... 

Surely if Miss West had pursued this line of thought a little 
more closely she would have realised that there is no greater 
difficulty in defining good art than in defining good meat. A 
good picture is one which has been composed of the right 
materials, has been painted in the right tradition by the right 
man—who has rightly apprehended the essential possibilities of 
his subject—has been properly framed and hung, and, in the 
result, produces a poignant and enlightening effect upon our 
westhetic sensibilities. This definition begs no more questions 
than Miss West’s definition of good meat. In both cases we 
are able in fact to judge only by the result. Does the steak please 
our palate? Does the picture produce the xsthetic emotion 
we are looking for? One sensibility may be more delicate, 
more sublime than the other, but the only possible criterion in 
either case is the same. There are people who prefer Luke 
Fildes to Rubens and Nat Gould to Hardy, and there are people 
who prefer sweet champagne to Chateau Latour and who con- 
fess that in the dark they cannot tell the difference between 
beef and mutton. It is just as easy and just as impossible for 
the gourmet as for the art critic to define his sensations. Apart 
from the difference of plane the parallel is in all respects exact. 
A realisation of this fact must surely be the starting point of 
any valuable contribution to the science of wsthetics. 

A great part of Miss West’s essay is devoted to a discussion 
of the artistic value of Mr. James Joyce’s Ulysses. But even 
here, when she is on her own ground, it is very difficult to make 
out what is her real opinion of that at any rate remarkable 
book. She refers to Mr. Joyce as a writer of “‘ majestic genius” 
and speaks of his “ titanic imagination,’ but elsewhere she 
suggests that in composing his masterpiece he “‘ simply did not 
understand what he was doing.” She does, but he didn’t! This 
is characteristic of Miss West’s fundamentally sentimental view 
of the nature of art. Art is something which marvellously 
happens, and the intellect must not be allowed to have anything 
to do with it. The artist must ‘‘ achieve identity’ with what 
he makes. In one place Miss West tells us that ‘* to communicate 
his experience to an audience is no trouble to an artist”; in 
another, apropos of Ingres, she writes “* astoundingly his medium 
seemed a friend and not the enemy—which it is to nearly all 
artists.’ What is one to make of such contradictions ? 

These strictures, however, are by no means intended to 
imply an opinion that Miss West’s essay is all rubbish. Certainly 
a good deal of it is rubbish, or, more exactly, a medley of imper- 
fectly digested external impressions and subjective ideas. But 
she has some excellent things to say, particularly for example 
about the tremendous handicap under which an artist inevitably 
works if he is divorced, by choice or circumstance, from his 
own land, that is to say from a body of tradition which he 
has imbibed from his earliest youth, and does not have to think 
about because it is part of himself. In general, however, Miss 
West gives the impression of having thought too little about 
her subject, of being too glib, of having treated one of the 
greatest and most difficult problems in the world with much the 
same quality of care and attention as she might reasonably 
devote to a newspaper review of the latest novel of Mr. 
Swinnerton or Mr. Galsworthy. She is insufliciently critical of 
her own work, too apt to be influenced by the glamour of het 
own sentences. She appears to think in words rather than 0 
ideas. Ifa good phrase has bubbled up in her mind it must be 
a just phrase; if a sentence that pleases her has somehow 
found its way on to her writing block she cannot bring herself 
to believe that it does not embody some essential and profound 
truth. That, we suppose, is why so much of her work is supé™ 
ficial and contradictory. Thinking in words is for the journalist 
an excellent and most useful habit, but for anyone who aspires 
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to be more than that it is a very bad habit indeed—suicidal. 
iiss West’s final conclusion about art is that it is nothing less 
than “ q way of making joys perpetual.” It is the word “ less ” 
that may shock artists. Nothing less indeed ! 


MACHIAVELLI ON THE STAGE 


yachiavelli and the Elizabethans. By Mario Praz. Italian 
Lecture of the British Academy. Oxford Univ. Press. 3s. 


It is some consolation for not being famous that almost every 
famous man is not really himself, but, like Homer, another 
man of the same name. This is pre-eminently the case with 
yachiavelli. The idea of him in the ordinary mind is totally 
{ifferent from that which one gains by reading his works. It is 
yell known that so noble a man as Spinoza borrowed nearly 
the whole of his political theory from The Prince, and saw no 
inconsistency between it and his own Ethics. Yet for centuries 
the name of Machiavelli was a synonym for the devil: and 
the only difference to-day is that the devil is a synonym for 
Machiavelli. 

In his admirable lecture Dr. Praz deals with one aspect of 
this great misunderstanding—the conception of Machiavelli held 
by the Elizabethans. In the compass of fifty pages he reveals 
gs much learning as would pad out ten ordinary volumes, and 
astudent who should trace his quotations to their sources and 
follow out his thoughts to their conclusions would be ipso facto 
ascholar. His English, it is true, like Milton’s Italian, shows 
some marks of the foreigner, but his knowledge of our literature 
issuch as few natives can claim. He is occasionally, also, Italian 
in his choice of references; thus, in illustrating the passage 
in the Duchess of Malfy, ‘““Send Antonio to me, I want 
his head in a business,” to which the Duchess replies, ‘* A 
politic equivocation ; he doth not want your counsel but your 
head,” Dr. Praz refers to Lodovico Guicciardini as his authority 
for the story of Louis XI.’s similar equivocation in regard to the 
Constable St. Pol. Every Briton knows the tale from Quentin 
Durward, chapter X XVI. 

The first Englishman known to have studied The Prince—and 
he must have read it in manuscript—was Thomas Cromwell. 
It is said that he shocked Cardinal Pole terribly by telling him 
to master the work. ‘The world has since then been, in this 
respect, divided into Cromwells and Poles, though, as far as 
practice is concerned, both classes had existed before, and 
will probably always continue to exist. The fact is, as was 
seen by Bacon—whom, curiously enough, Dr. Praz does not 
quote—that Machiavelli was almost the first objective political 
philosopher since Thucydides. ‘* We are,’’ says Bacon, ‘*‘ much 
beholden to Machiavelli and others of his sort, who openly and 
unfeignedly declare and describe what men do and not what 
they ought to do.” Like his pupil Spinoza, he investigates 
men’s characters as calmly as if he were investigating the 
properties of lines and circles. He is a physician observing a 
disease, and not troubling to moralise about it. But the 
Reginald Poles and people like them did not understand this 
scientific attitude, and actually fancied the doctor to be the 
inventor of the malady. Every evil in a State was ascribed to 
his malignant teaching ; whereas there was not a single evil 
he analysed that was not as old as States themselves. And, 
with the usual tendency of men to identify a doctrine with a 
person, when a dramatist wished to represent a “ politician,” 
he drew a Machiavellian character, and sometimes, as in The 
Jew of Malta, brought Machiavelli himself on the stage. Patriot- 
ism, doubtless, had something to do with it. It pleased English 
audiences to imagine either that they were too noble for certain 
Vices or that they had been taught them by villainous foreigners. 
Lord,” said King James of the Overbury murder, “ Lord, 
What a miserable state shall this country be in, if that Italian 
custom of poisoning should be introduced among us!” It is 
certain that if poisoning had been rare in England before, it 
Was only because the nation had been too stupid to learn the 
art: but the populace loved to think themselves too open and 
free to exchange the dagger for the bowl. Hence, as Dr. Praz 
shows, our dramatists, even when basing their plots on native 
crimes, often gave the villains Italian names, and ascribed the 
Wickedness to the influence of an Italian whom they had been 
taught to regard as a super-devil. 

But—and at this point Dr. Praz’s paper becomes specially 
Valuable—we must not exaggerate. Before ‘ Much-evil”’ 
crossed the Channel, there had been plenty of “ politicians” on 
the stage. The Senecan drama already had its villains for 
whom the end sanctified the means. It is here that Mr. Wynd- 

m Lewis, in The Lion and the Fox, as well as many before him, 
has made a natural but grave mistake. Many of the examples 


chosen to prove that “‘ Machiavelli is the master-figure of Eliza- 
bethan drama” are not Machiavellian at all, but Senecan. 
Tamburlaine is Seneca’s Hercules, while the Duke of Byron is 
probably not even Senecan, but Plutarchan. Many play- 
wrights, again, knowing nothing of Machiavelli directly, took 
their “ politicians ’’ from the types made popular by Marlowe 
and Kyd, and are Machiavellian only at second-hand. Thus 
Webster’s Flamineo is but Kyd’s Lorenzo over again, and Richard 
III. is not Cesar Borgia but Barabas. 

A few pages at the end of Dr. Praz’s book trace the influence 
of Machiavelli on the German stage—as for example in Schiller’s 
Moor and Goethe’s Mephistopheles—and lead us to hope that he 
will develop this subject more fully in a later work. 


TOPSY-TURVIA 


The Russian Revolution. 
and Unwin. 2ls. 


A New Party in Russia. 


By Professor JAMES Mavor. Allen 


By P. MALEvsky-MALeEviTcH. Rout- 


ledge. 3s. 6d. 

Red Russia After Ten Years. By GrorGes LoNpoN. ‘Trans- 
lated by G. E.R. Gepyre. Methuen. 5s. 

Present-Day Russia. By Ivy Ler. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

The Challenge of Bolshevism. By D. F. Buxton. Allen and 


2s. 6d. 

Students of Russian affairs will be thankful that Dr. Mavor, 
of Toronto University, lived to bring his economic history of 
Russia almost up to date (1925), for, although the events of 
his narrative are so recent, he is at pains to maintain the tone 
of the dispassionate historian which distinguished the earlier 
volume. It seems a pity, however, that the book was not 
submitted to revision before being published. In its present 
form it is marred by a good deal of unnecessary repetition and 
by an excess of zeal in the citation of authorities which is apt 
to try the patience of the reader. Even so, however, it will 
probably live as the standard work in English on the Russian 
Revolution, not least because the distinction between the Soviet 
system and Bolshevik doctrine is made quite clear, while at 
the same time the fundamental importance of the peasant 
question is suitably stressed. The Revolution itself appears 
as an upheaval from beneath which neither inexperienced 
bourgeois politicians nor the Labour Soviets themselves—let 
alone the intellectuals—could hope to control, and the conse- 
quences of which, in view of the extraordinary inertia of the 
Russian people, could only be the exchange of one tyranny for 
another. 

Judged by our Western standards, indeed, the overwhelming 
majority of the 130 million inhabitants of the U.S.S.R. are still 
in a stage of primitive culture which we should describe as 
medieval. M. Georges London, the correspondent of the Paris 
Journal—whose_ sketches of life in Russia to-day must be 
accounted first-class journalism—records his impression of 
Russia’s amorphous masses asof human dough, kneaded at will, 
and transformed by the yeast of the World War into the ferment 
of Revolution. Thus, when in 1917 the peasants seized the land 
and the workmen the factories, these violent acts of expropriation 
were not carried out in accordance with any theories of social 
evolution, they were simply the outcome of a reversion to 
primitive violence resulting from the sudden withdrawal of all 
legal restraints. The parallel with China suggests itself at once. 
Yet, if the dictatorship of the proletariat means anything at all, 
these are the people on whose behalf the Bolshevik Commissars 
are exercising the functions of government. The triumph of 
the latter, on the other hand, is due to those same defects in 
character and training which for so long hindered the people in 
overthrowing the autocracy. ‘ Their ascendancy,” says Dr. 
Mavor, in effect, “‘ did not depend upon their social doctrines, 
nor upon their methods of carrying these into effect, for their 
doctrines and their methods were alike fluctuating and inconse- 
quent, and were often repugnant to the mass of the people : 
their position depended upon their strategic skill in mass politics, 
upon the relative weakness in this respect of their opponents, 
and upon the primitive stage of culture of the people.” Is it 
surprising, then, for all his effort to maintain an objective 
standpoint, he draws the conclusion that Soviet Russia can 
scarcely have any other mission for mankind then to serve as 
an awful warning and example ? 

Dr. Mavor’s early pages describe the helplessness of an effete 
autocracy whose every act widened the gulf between Government 
and people. The zemstvo movement, for instance, which 
though economic in its origin had led inevitably to a demand 
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for greater local self-government, was sternly suppressed, which 
meant that the more intelligent and public-spirited of the great 
land-owners were alienated from the dynasty at a time when 
the central authority was seriously disturbed at the growing 
power of the urban proletariat. After the outbreaks of 1905, 
it is true, the first Duma was conceded as a sop to the constitu- 
tionalists, but this tactical advantage was valueless in the face 
of the continued opposition of the Socialist intelligentsia of all 
groups who were beginning to think in terms of those soviets 
of workmen’s deputies which had apparently been spontaneously 
generated by the great industrial strikes. 

What Lenin calls the counter-revolutionary period—1907- 
1914—was marked by a spell of economic prosperity in which 
the conflict of urban and rural interests once more became acute. 
The rationale of the Stolypin reforms lay precisely in an attempt 
to solve the peasant question on the basis of peasant proprietor- 
ship, thereby stealing a march on the Social Democrats, who, 
while holding to the doctrine of land-ownership by the State, 
were not above employing the slogan, ‘“* The Land to. the Peas- 
ants ’ as a potent weapon of propaganda. But Dr. Mavor argues 
that by the destruction of the mir and the communal system of 
land-holding Stolypin and his successors were only driving 
one more nail into the coffin of the autocracy, since the new 
system, though it made for greater efficiency, wrought havoc 
among the old traditions, destroyed the salutary discipline of the 
‘* great households,” and by depriving the enriched peasants 
and artisans of what elements of primitive spirituality they had 
preserved left the rural masses in a mood to respond to insurrec- 
tionary propaganda. 

From the account given here of the way in which the present 
rulers have addressed themselves to the problems of the social 
revolution it does not appear that the centre of gravity of the 
national economy is being shifted in accordance with Leninist 
doctrine to the workers of the towns. The latter, after all, 
like the rank and file of the Bolshevik party, are mainly of 
peasant origin, and in fact the end of the civil wars saw a dispersal 
to the villages of many of those who had found themselves mas- 
ters of the situation in 1917, but who now saw a better prospect 
of peace and plenty by tilling their own land and letting politics 
go hang. This shrinkage of the proletariat has naturally 
alarmed the Bolsheviks, who offer all kinds of inducements to 
keep the men in the towns. On the other hand, the Soviet 
Republic no less than the Tsar’s Government is hostile to local 
autonomy, and the result has been the same—decline of local 
initiative and organisation, with diminution of agricultural 
production. Finally, the exodus of “ probably one-half of the 
educated people ” of Russia is more than any national organism 
could bear without showing signs of anemia. Yet the Bolshe- 
vik rulers themselves, though they may be incompetent, have 
certainly not shown themselves either feeble or irresolute, and 
Dr. Mavor therefore foresees no change of regime for many 
years. ‘* The real Revolution,” he argues in pessimistic tones, 
** has not yet taken place and cannot take place until, by organic 
means, the Russian people acquire the capacity for government 
and the disposition to change the personnel of their Ministry 
without resorting to violence.” 

Mr. Malevsky-Malevitch’s little book is interesting chiefly 
as embodying a strong protest against the cultural domination 
of the West, against the materialist civilisation that finds its 
greatest champions in the present ruling minority in Russia. 
The case against the West is that ‘‘ culture has become secular- 
ised, separated from religion,” ‘‘ that relative ideals have been 
substituted for absolute principles’?! The writer, in fact, 
reiterates all the points made by the English ‘‘ Europasian,” 
whose book, Russia in Resurrection, was reviewed in these col- 
umns a few weeks ago, to show that Russia is a non-European 
country, destined to build up the new “ ideocratic ” State, in 
which the governing minority will be inspired by the absolute and 
Christian principles of truth, love and service. 

Both Dr. Mavor and the last writer make it plain that the 
Bolsheviks have certainly not abolished class distinctions—which 
always have been very clear-cut in Russia—but have simply 
inverted them. The impression of Topsy-Turvia is brought 
out very well in the other three books which are the outcome 
of recent visits to Russia. M. London, who claims to be nothing 
more than an honest reporter, has two guides, one a charwoman 
who was once a regular winter visitor at Cannes, the other an 
extremist member of the Communist party who until three- 
thirty every day is a model bank clerk. Both are equally bitter 
against the rulers of the country, the latter because of all the 
favours accorded to the specialist workers, the intellectuals, and 
the koulaks and such like “ bourgeois ” corruptions of Marxism, 
without which, however, it is very clear, the Bolsheviks could 


a, 


not maintain their position. The old system of oligarchy and 
the old police system are back again in another form, and wha 
is certainly the most disquieting feature, that same militarism 
which is so loudly condemned outside Russia is fostered in the 
younger generation just in the same way as in Fascist Italy 
the only difference being that the motive of the Russian prepara. 
tions for war is a sincere fear of attack from Russia’s neighboy, 
which can only be dispelled by a European policy that will 
rescue her from her present isolation. Lveryone should reaq 
Red Russia. 

Mr. Ivy Lee’s book is less interesting, because the Americap 
writer spent all his time—ten days only—in Moscow, and was 
content to base his impressions on conversations with the lead; 
officials and foreign journalists. His message to the American 
public is that the road back to normality in the foreign politica) 
relations of Russia is going to be found through trade, through 
the ready channel of the foreign trade monopoly. Mrs. Buxton’; 
book must be classed as an heroic attempt to depict black qs 
white. Though she makes some pertinent criticism of the 
snobbery and selfishness which goes with ‘ our perverted social] 
ideal,” her Socialism is so obviously of the sentimental obsolete 
type which feeds on phrases like ‘* the dignity of labour” ang 
‘*the poor dear working-men.” When she contrasts present 
antagonism to Russia with the world’s indifference to the horror 
of the Tsarist regime, her attitude inevitably suggests the ironical 
aphorism of La Fontaine: Cet animal est bien méchant, lorsque on 
Vattaque, il se défend. 


A ROMANTIC EMPIRE MAKER 


The Amazing Career of Edward Gibbon Wakefield. By A. J, 

Harrop. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

One day in March, 1826 (this is the way in which, according 
to the current fashion of fictionised biography, the story would 
begin), a carriage drew up at the door of the Misses Daulby’s 
boarding-school for young ladies near Liverpool. A liveried 
servant alighted and presented a letter to the principal. It 
was signed with a doctor’s name, stated that a certain Mr, 
Turner, a rich Cheshire manufacturer, had been seized with 
a dangerous illness, and requested that his daughter Ellen, 
a pupil at the school, might be sent home with the servant. 
The letter and the bearer’s manner were entirely convincing, 
Miss Daulby did not hesitate, and Ellen Turner, a bright young 
girl of sixteen, found herself being driven to Manchester, where, 
she was informed, they were to pick up a physician known to 
her family. They went to the Albion Hotel, and were there 
met, not by the family doctor, but by a complete stranger, 
young Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who, after confessing to 
Ellen that the story of her father’s illness was an invention, 
** exerted every power of his mind to amuse and please her,” 
and, stuffing her with nonsense about the necessity of saving 
her father’s fortune by this means, carried her off to Gretna 
Green, where they were married by the blacksmith. This 
adventure made them, before the year was out, the most notor- 
ious couple in England. 

Wakefield had been ready enough to attempt the capture of 
an heiress, and he was not without previous experience. At 
twenty years of age he had eloped with the daughter of 4 
well-known Anglo-Indian merchant, who died four yeats 
afterwards. This first marriage was advantageous to Wake: 
field, for it helped him to a position in the Diplomatic Service. 
He was employed in Paris, and it was there, in 1824, that he 
learned from his young stepmother about Ellen Turner, and was 
tempted by what he heard to look upon her as desirable prey. 
But he can hardly have anticipated so smooth a success for the 
first part of his outrageous scheme. He had the decency t0 
send the parents word about the Gretna ceremony, and thea 
started with his bride for France. He escaped arrest at Calais, 
where a deputation of relatives recovered the girl, and shortly 
afterwards he returned voluntarily to England to face the music. 
At Lancaster Assizes he was put on trial, along with his brother, 
for having ‘‘ feloniously carried away one Ellen Turner. --' 
for the sake of the lucre of her substance.” ‘The trial made al 
immense sensation, the Times reporting it at the then unheard-of 
length of nine columns. Upon coming up for sentence, fourtee? 
months after the abduction, Wakefield swore that the expenses 
of the case had exceeded £3,000, and therefore he could not pay 
a fine. He was condemned to three years’ imprisonment. 
The marriage was never consummated. Indeed, Wakefield, 
who seems to have taken extreme care, assured the girl's 
relatives that until he entered her bedroom with them at Calais 
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he had never crossed the threshold. Ellen was set free by a 
special Act of annulment. Wakefield served his three years in 
Newgate. He was of Quaker stock, a cousin of Elizabeth Fry, 
yho visited him in gaol. While there he turned his attention to 
the treatment of prisoners and particularly to the death penalty 
and transportation, writing pamphlets which were a powerful 
gid to the penal reformers. A hundred years ago the penal 
system was linked with the Colonies, and the cause of enlightened 
colonisation became the master passion of Wakefield’s life. He 
wrote a series of letters for the Morning Chronicle, and in the 
ast year of his imprisonment (1829) they appeared in book 
fom as A Letter from Sydney. ‘This stands as the pioneer 
manifesto of modern colonial policy, and part of it is reproduced 
at the end of Dr. Harrop’s memoir. 

Edward Gibbon Wakefield was the first thoroughgoing 
opponent of the eighteenth-century system of colonisation, 
based upon the grant of free land to settlers, with the unhappy 
adjunct of penal transportation. He urged that all future 

nts of land in the Colonies should be paid for, the “‘ sufficient ”’ 
price being fixed by local conditions ; that a tax should be levied 
upon the rent of lands already granted or to be granted; that 
the revenue thus obtained should form an emigration fund, to 
be used for conveying British emigrants to the Colonies free of 
charge; that the supply of emigrants should be adjusted to 
the demand, the sexes being equalised, and the preference 
given to young people. These were the main features of the 
Wakefield colonisation policy, and they were partially em- 
bodied in the scheme for South Australia, to which Wakefield 
devoted the first years after his release from prison. He broke 
with the Commissioners for the new Colony when they refused 
toaccept his figure of £2 an acre as the sufficient price. He had 
begun to be absorbed in the very different problem of New 
Zealand when, in 1837, the question of Canada became acute 
and Lord Durham insisted upon attaching Wakefield to his 
historic mission. Charles Buller, Durham’s indispensable Chief 
Secretary, was an enthusiastic apostle of the new idea, and 
the two worked closely together. The section on Crown Lands in 
the Durham Report was almost entirely written by Wakefield, 
and his was the responsibility for the premature publication 
of the Report in the 7imes—an early example of a form of 
enterprise long associated with that journal. Durham said 
years afterwards that everything in his proposals which received 
the approval of the British Government had come from 
Wakefield. 

His last twenty years were given mainly to New Zealand— 
to the Canterbury settlement, opposition to Sir George Grey, 
a prolonged conflict with the Colonial Office and tiresome 
struggles with the politicians of the Colony. Until the break- 
down of his health in 1846 his energy was unbounded. Colonial 
expansion was his religion ; and although the economics of the 
system expounded in the Letter and developed in The Art of 
Colonisation were shaky, and, as his opponents declared, his 
enthusiastic followers were those who stayed in England and 
never faced the settler’s trials, there can be no doubt at all as to 
the greatness of his influence and the seminal quality of his 
ideas. He was the first powerful advocate of responsible 
government for the British Colonies, and as such must be 
accorded a very high place among the architects of the 
Dominions. His mind was teeming with ideas, and it would 
be true to say that there was hardly a single important develop- 
ment in the British Colonies during the nineteenth century 
that he did not foresee. It is especially interesting, for example, 
to recall at the present moment when emigration on the basis 
of community is being urged by Labour Party leaders and 
many others that, after the founding of South Australia, Wake- 
field was devoted to this idea, and that the Churches alone in his 
day seemed to him to possess the needed elements of cohesion 
for groups of colonists. He was handicapped by more than a 
fair share of personal defects. He was arrogant and angular, 
exceedingly difficult to get on with, given to violent and unjust 
denunciation of the pioneers of the older colonial system. His 
attitude to the native peoples was certainly not modern, being, 
for example, far behind the Colonial Office in notions of 
What was due to the Maoris. Nor, curiously enough, could he 
be described as a very accurately informed writer on the new 
lands to whose future he had dedicated his great powers. Dr. 

Trop, whose book is workmanlike and crammed with in- 
teresting matter, comments in his !ast chapter upon the slowness 
which the Dominions have shown in recognising the high value 
of Wakefield’s services. Next year is the centenary of the 
Letter from Sydney, and Dr. Harrop suggests that it would furnish 


{2 appropriate occasion for the establishment of a Wakefield 
Memorial, 


FRENCH AND BELGIAN CHURCHES 


The Cathedrals and Churches of Belgium. By T. Francis 
. Bumpus. Werner Laurie. 25s. 


French Church Architecture. By E. TyrrELL GREEN. Sheldon 
Press. 10s. 6d. 


The late Mr. Bumpus will delight the student of architecture 
no more, but the memory of his ideal companionship as a guide 
to the cathedrals of England, France, Italy and Belgium ensures 
a warm welcome for this revised edition of his Belgian volume 
in the Cathedral Series. First published as far back as 1909, 
the book, as now entirely re-edited by Mrs. E. M. Lang, survives 
successfully the test of time and still more of war. After 
careful investigation the curious fact has emerged that the 
cathedrals and churches he describes have, with few exceptions 
—the outstanding loss is, of course, the beautiful thirteenth 
century cathedral of Ypres—sustained little damage. Preserving 
for the most part Mr. Bumpus’s text, the editor gives in an 
appendix a list of the buildings injured in the war, and it proves 
surprisingly short. The book stands, therefore, as a completely 
up-to-date guide to Belgium’s ecclesiastical architecture. Now 
that the country has resumed its old ascendancy as a convenient 
British holiday ground, Mr. Bumpus’s volume should take rank 
as the classic introduction to its cathedrals and churches. 
He had the gift of communicating his enthusiasm for his subject 
to the layman, as well as making his wide and deep knowledge 
available to the more advanced student. His text in this 
edition is supplemented by a representative collection of photo- 
graphs, with the addition of four admirable reproductions of 
water-colours by Mr. Forestier. 

To those who make their first acquaintance with church 
architecture in Belgium, her examples of it may appear 
impressive, but the author was under no illusions about its 
relative significance in Western Europe. It is possible, indeed, 
that his admiration for finer work elsewhere may have led him 
into doing something less than justice to Belgium. It is true, 
however, that there “* we miss that skill in planning, that elegance 
of proportion, and that delicacy of execution which are every- 
where so conspicuous in the French churches.” The historical 
sketch which Mr. Bumpus includes in his introduction serves to 
explain why, in the case of the churches of Belgium, “ the general 
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impression made by them upon the mind is that they are not 
quite a success.” Examples of Romanesque and Early Pointed 
Gothic work are comparatively few, and those in the former 
style have in many instances been so altered and modernised 
as to have lost much of their interest. It was in church buildings 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that Belgium’s opulent 
burghers put forth their strength. The art was never, as in 
France, in the hands of an organised and educated body like 
the clergy, with the result that, in Mr. Bumpus’s words, “* they 
lack refinement, and are more the evidences of wealth freely 
given than of true religious feeling, and are, further, an illustra- 
tion of the fact that money-making and active commercial 
prosperity seem incompatible with true art.” At the same time 
he concedes the distinctive ‘“ powers and excellencies”’ in 
Belgium’s church architecture. It is a style on the whole 
essentially German in spirit, expressed in its over-grandeur 
of conception, which it has seldom been possible to realise, and 
in the exuberance of its ornament. Mr. Bumpus repels, however, 
the frequent charge that the Flemings were the mere chapmen 
of Europe, stealing what ideas they met with on the road and 
reproducing them at home. They taught us how to adapt and 
fit the architecture of the Renaissance to the damp North 
without sacrificing its beauties, and helped its introduction into 
Germany, and even into France and Spain. Belgium, moreover, 
retains in her churches examples of two different schools of 
painting nowhere else to be found in equal perfection. To these, 
as to the virtues and demerits of her architecture, Mr. Bumpus 
is a faithful guide. 

The author of French Church Architecture, with a more inspiring 
theme, does not possess the knowledge and charm of Mr. Bumpus, 
and his (or more probably her) work is somewhat shallow, and 
hardly worthy of its subject. It is, however, a handy work of 
reference and a convenient summary to the study of French 
churches, and a number of line illustrations and photographs 
add to the value of the book. For the tourist without technical 
knowledge of architecture the author brings out clearly the 
main contrasts between French and English styles—the former’s 
much more notable unity and coherence of design ; on the other 
hand its frequently arrested development ; and in detail the 
fondness of the French builders for the apse at the east end 
with its ambulatory and radiating chapels, their different arrange- 
ment of the principal entrances, and their employment of the 
rosace, or “‘ wheel”’ window. In detailed description the author 
is occasionally neglectful. The inclination, for example, of 
the choir of Quimper Cathedral in Brittany, corresponding to 


the drooping of Christ’s head on the Cross, seems worthy of 
mention. 


FABLES OF THE BOUDOIR 

Never Again! and Other Stories. 
Translated by Eric SuTron. 
VyYvYAN HOLLAND. 


By CLAupE-JosepH Dorar. 

With an Introduction by 
Chapman and Hall. 21s. 

Claude-Joseph Dorat was born in 1734 and lived barely forty 
years; but during the twenty of his active literary life he 
poured out probably a greater mass of verse than any of the 
poeétes légers who adorned the Parisian salons of that time. 

Phosphore passager, Dorat brille et s’efface : 

C’est le ver luisant du Parnasse . . 
remarked one of his many enemies; and probably his works 
in general are now more sought after by bibliophiles than by 
lovers of literature. Even in his own day this had begun to 
happen, for there was a story current of how the poet was one 
day browsing in his bookseller’s shop when a stranger entered 
and asked for a copy of Dorat’s Les Baisers. He was supplied. 
But the hapless author then saw the purchaser proceed to 
cut out all the engraved plates and tail-pieces (the work of 
Eisen and Marillier), which he bore off, leaving all the poems 
behind on the table. In his youth Dorat had dissipated most 
of his patrimony in subsidising claques and other expensive 
aids to secure the success, vainly as it turned out, of his plays ; 
and later, most of what money he did contrive to earn vanished 
in paying for the extravagantly costly decoration of his pub- 
lications. And he died as ornamentally and artificially as 
he had lived, anxious only (he said) concerning the success 
of a new play which was being presented in Paris that night, 
and regretting only that the impassioned farewell of his mistress 
had seriously ruffled his wig. 

With Dorat’s three short stories, Point de Lendemain, the 
earlier Floricourt, and the posthumous Euphrasie, the twelfth and 
last of this series of ‘* Kighteenth Century French Romances” 
is reached. Mr. Eric Sutton seems to be a translator whose 
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prolific output does not injure his polish and sense of style 
beth are no less conspicuous than in earlier volumes of the 
series from his pen. The tales themselves are characteristic 
of their time and its elegantly reasonable morality, but are 
hardly of outstanding interest. Their brevity lends merit to 
their wit. Never Again! (a story which has been attribute 
to another hand than Dorat’s) is a swift and amusing story of 
the gratification of Madame de T ’s fancy for the handsome 
young narrator ; the fairy-tale atmosphere of the voluptuously 
enchanted castle to which she leads him on that night afte 
abducting him from the Opera, is certainly pleasing. Floricourt 
tells of the conquest of a virtuous young widow by “ one of 
those idle and extravagant gentlemen who are at once a burden 
and an ornament to society,” and of how the boasted Conquest 
turns to work the salvation and happiness, in matrimony, of 
the seducer. Euphrasia is the most polished and the mos 
poetic of the three. A prose idyl, staged amid the pastoral 
décor favoured by the poets of the day, it descants very elegantly 
on the dangers of a stoic philosophy and the charms of g 
philosophy of Pleasure. Pleasure, of course, wins the day— 
or the night—for the stoical expositors are confounded by the 
fair Euphrasia’s skilful play with the possibilities of a rent jg 
her corsage. The essential Dorat is seen more clearly here than 
in the two other stories. 

Mr. Holland, who has edited this series with skill and judg. 
ment in the choice of his texts (if not always of his introducers), 
writes an agreeable short introduction himself. But he js 
sadly out in referring to Louis XV. and Louis XVI. as “ the 
fifteenth and sixteenth Capet Kings of France.” 





LEGIONNAIRES AND CONVICTS 


Condemned to Devil’s Island: The Biography of an Unknown 
Convict. By Buarr Nites. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


With the French Foreign Legion in Syria. By Jomn Harvey, 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


Both these books deal with different aspects of the French 
system of administration. Mrs. Blair Niles was the first woman 
to be allowed to visit the French Penal Colony in Guiana, 
popularly known as “ Devil’s Island.” This name, however, 
as she explains, is inaccurate; the main penal colony is on the 
mainland some distance from the sea, Devils’ Island is a very 
small islet used only for the purposes of specially severe punish- 
ment. It became so notorious, however, during the Dreyfus 
affair that it has since been commonly used to cover the whole 
district, indeed the whole system of transporting criminals to 
tropical Guiana. Mrs. Niles has cast all that she learned, by 
personal observation and by conversation with the convicts, 
into the form of a more or less definite story of the experiences 
of a little group of criminals of different types. This semi- 
fictional method is, of course, a perfectly legitimate one, pro- 
vided Mrs. Niles may be trusted to have made a proper use of 
it ; and we see no reason to doubt her assurance that the picture 
is a faithful one and that she has invented nothing save names 
and sequences of events. 

Naturally it is a most horrible picture. All true pictures of 
convict settlements or prisons whether in Guiana or on Dartmoor 
must necessarily be horrible, partly because a large proportion 
of the inmates are men of an extremely degraded type, 
partly because the close confinement for years of any human 
being is in itself horrible to think of. But the horror is greatly 
enhanced in this case by the physical conditions of the South 
American tropics. Only a minority of transported convicts, 
according to Mrs. Niles, live to complete their terms and most 
of these survive only as physical wrecks. Certain punishments, 
such as that of having to work naked in the jungle, have lately 
been abolished, but the mere fact of having to do hard labour, 
on insufficient food, in such a place as Guiana without any o 
the alleviations or precautions which are indispensable for white 
men in the tropics is enough to account for the very heavy 
mortality. 

Mrs. Niles describes the conditions of the voyage out in the 
convict ship where the men are herded in steel cages in the hold— 
in tropical heat. She describes the inevitable brutality of the 
warders, who suffer not so very much less than their wards from 
the conditions of such anexile. She describes the equally inevit 
able sexual degradation of such a colony, and the way in which 
the stronger men fight each other for possession of their “ brats. 
She describes what a plan is and how by means of this device 
men contrive to keep within their bodies money and other things 
safe from discovery by any practicable official search. Above all, 
she describes the final horror of absolutely solitary confinement— 
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rhaps for years—in a cell measuring 9 ft. by 7 ft. with nothing 
to do all day and all night and with the ever-present danger 
of scurvy or of insanity. Men have mutilated or poisoned or 
even blinded themselves for the sake of getting in the prison 
hospital a few weeks’ respite from their solitude and from the 
narrowness of their four high walls. 

Mrs. Niles’ book is not an indictment of the French nation for 
its brutal methods since for the most part the French nation 
naturally knows very little of a system which is in operation 
so far away as South America. But it is certainly a very severe 
indictment of the system itself, and indeed of the whole policy 
of sending convicts to the tropics. We cannot suppose that if 
all the facts were known in France the Devil’s Island system 
would continue very much longer to exist. It is to be hoped 
that a French edition of Mrs. Blair Niles’ book will soon appear 
in Paris. 

Mr. John Harvey’s book is of a different character. It is a 
personal narrative written by a Welsh miner, who, finding no 
chance of getting employment when he returned from fighting 
in France and Belgium, joined the Foreign Legion. Mr. Harvey’s 
narrative contains no personal horrors, no romance, no special 
complaints—except about the alleged misrepresentations by 
which at the French Consulate in London he was induced to join. 
But his story is extremely well told ; it is natural and unresent- 
ful, and thoroughly readable from beginning to end. It contains 
a wonderful vignette of a French officer of the Legion who was 
always in trouble with his superiors, who exhibited at moments 
terrifyingly sadistic tendencies, but whom Mr. Harvey wor- 
shipped as the bravest man, the finest soldier, and the most 
generous comrade he had ever come across. Mr. Harvey volun- 
teered to serve in the war against the Druses in Syria, and his 
story of that stupid, brutal and unnecessary campaign is the 
best part of his book. Eventually he deserted and made his 
way across the desert to Palestine, but he was caught by Arabs 
within a few hundred yards of a British frontier outpost, was 
surrendered to the French authorities and was sentenced to 
eight years’ imprisonment. He was shipped back to France 
and served eighteen months of his sentence. He was then 
released on representations made by the British Government. 
It may be noted that as lately as a fortnight ago, in answer to a 
question in the House of Commons, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
said, ““ I would do anything I could to deter British subjects 
from enlisting in foreign legions, and if they take warning from 
these debates in the House they will not do it.” 

Of these two books we cannot recommend the first to the 
perusal of those who shrink from a vivid narration of veritable 
horrors; but the second may be recommended to all. One 
cannot help wondering whether some of Mr. Harvey’s adventures 
have not been a little “‘improved” in the telling, and whether 
he did not obtain some help in the writing of his book ; but if 
80 it was certainly very competent help. 


FLOWER DESTROYERS. 


Our Vanishing Wildflowers and other Essays. 
Satr. Watts. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Salt is one of the small band who write with knowledge 
and enthusiasm about wild flowers. He makes pilgrimages 
to see beautiful rarities, but he can find a corner in his heart for 
less attractive plants that grow on a dust-heap. The poets, 
as he remarks, are limited in their appreciation; they have 
worked a few flowers too hard and neglected the rest. The 
author’s main theme, however, supported by an Afterword by 
Sir Maurice Abbot-Anderson, is the wanton destruction of 
to-day. 

The wild flowers of England are being killed by the unsparing 
raids of vandals. Sully Prudhomme once imagined a season in 
Which the flowers did not bloom at all. It requires, perhaps, 
a poet’s imagination to realise the loss of a joy all take for 
granted, but anyone who goes from rural England to the Black 
Country should know what he misses. The plunderers are 
hawkers and small boys intent on gain, gardeners hoping to 
transplant, botanists with collections, and the large thoughtless 
public who, like big children, tear up and carry off far more than 
they can possibly revive later. The delicate white stitchwort 
flourishes in the hedge, but fades at once in a human hand, 
and few have Giles Winterborne’s art of planting things for 
happy growth. Mr. Salt has found a case of this odious pillage 
in 1798. We can put it back earlier. A Nottingham book of 
1738 notes that a physician by commending a plant for hard 
drinkers “has set all the Ale Bibbers to work to root it out, 
msomuch that it is become very scarce.” Here at least was 


By Henry S. 


a practical object, though we do not know that the remedy 
reduced the red noses of Nottingham. 

The modern raids make it imperative to protect our rarer 
flowers. The difficulty is to discover the culprits. Sir Maurice 
Abbot-Anderson suggests that persons of leisure might stand 
guard over the Pasque Flower. ‘They could hardly do this 
without intermission, and the cunning boy, up early and prowling 
late, would easily defeat their vigilance. This beautiful anemone 
grows on some golf-links we know, where a stranger would be 
in the way, if not punished by drives on the fair-way. A League 
is suggested and might do some good, but public interest must 
be aroused before the effective legislation that other countries 
possess can be secured. Ultimately the problem is one of 
education. Children should be taught not to pull out the bulb 
when they take the bluebell. Boys with 96 blossoms of the bee 
orchis should not be able to sell one of them to a good citizen, 
and hawkers of primroses should be suspected rather than 
encouraged. Flowers can be taken with a camera, which will 
give a better view later than a hortus siccus. In some cases rare 
wild flowers are supervised and local charities profit by sales. 
Much now is made of Nature Study and the duty of protection 
might well be discussed at teachers’ conferences. 


A SPANISH LYRIST 


Lyrics of Luis de Leon, with English Renderings. 
F. G. Bett. Burns, Oates. 12s. 6d. 

*“* A Castillian blend of Milton, Wordsworth and Savonarola ” 
—so in his well-known work on the Spanish mystic did Mr. 
Aubrey Bell describe Fray Luis de Leon. Others have said 
of him that he had a Hebrew sou] ; and certainly the Inquisition 
had sufficient dislike of his Hebrew blood and his translations 
of the Old Testament to imprison him for five years and to 
recommend him for ‘“‘ moderate torture *°—which was never 
applied—at the end of this long procrastination. Now, in his 
preface to this volume of translations Mr. Bell adds a com- 
parison with El Greco’s heavenward-sweeping motion in the 
San Vicente Assumption. 

Mr. Bell believes this sense of movement in Leon’s work will 
attract the restless spirit of our century. If relief from ‘“‘ rest- 


By AUBREY 
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lessness ’’ is to be found in the contemplation of the spiritual, 
there is persuasion in Mr. Bell’s belief. He is an enthusiast. 
He has felt wind and sun in Salamanca, knows the white flame 
of the Spanish light, has heard the hard bells that bang until 
the mystic comes to pray. But it is difficult to know what 
kind of ‘‘ restlessness”? is calmed by Leon. His Old Testament 
serenity is not ours; he has no doubts about that heavenward 
motion. We may go to Leon as to the water that fountained 
from the struck rock ; but if we are to find food in Spain at all, 
our “ restlessness ”’ is likely to obtain a richer satisfaction from 
that other persecuted professor of Salamanca, Miguel de 
Unamuno, than from the single-hearted poet of the counter- 
reformation. 

Mr. Bell has set himself the impossible task of rendering into 
English the direct bell-blow of the Spanish tongue, with the 
abrupt metallic ring that has yet a tingling reverberation of 
sweetness in it. He has printed the Spanish and English 
versions side by side, and one sees immediately how he has 
been forced to swell out the lines and muffle the blow with 
gratuitous metaphor. Compare : 

Cudn descansada vida 
La del que huye el mundanal rudio, 
Y sigue la escondida 
Senda por donde han ido 
Los pocos sabios que en el mundo han sido, 
with : 
How tranquil is the life 
Of him who, shunning the vain world’s uproar, 
May follow, free from strife, 
The hidden path of yore, 
Chosen by the few who conned true wisdom’s lore. 


Leon did not carp at the world. He had not the envy of the 
moralist. Note that he “ flies the worldly noise” and not the 
** vain world’s uproar.” It is the definite desire of a man in 
the thick of public life and not the sentimental evocation of 
the leisured man. This colours our reason for questioning 
the freedom that Mr. Bell has taken with other lines on a similar 
theme : 

Dichoso el humilde estado 

Del sabio que se retira 

De aqueste mundo malvado, 
which he renders : 

Happy whose life is spent 

In learning’s humble sphere 

Far from the world malevolent. 


At the same time Mr. Bell comes closer to the literal than most 
translators. His purpose is to aid those whose knowledge of 
Spanish is slight; and his avoidance of all temptation to 
floweriness is most commendable. He knows Spain and its 
literature well, and the sincerity of this difficult piece of work 
is its best recommendation. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


While Rivers Run. By Maurice Watsu. Chambers. 7s. 6d. 


In this vigorous story of love, sport and adventure in Moray, the 
author of The Key Above the Door celebrates again the excellences 
of the Gael, Scottish and Irish. The present story opens with the 
poaching of a 20Ib. salmon, caught fairly with the fly, and a fight, all 
too short, for Mr. Walsh’s characters are bonny fighters. In the 
course of the story we have a day with the grouse towards the end 
of the season when the birds are wild, some excellent trout-fishing on 
a loch, a picnic on the moor with a disastrous salmon interlude ; and 
all this in the company of people racy of speech, strongly individual- 
ised, and, from the laird to the gillie, aristocrats all. It is a wind- 
blown story of modern people—just the right reading for the dog-days. 


The Professional Guest. By Witu1am Garretr. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


Without being exactly an essay in wit or humour, this story of a 
modern young man of the new poor, who becomes a professional 
social adviser to the new rich, has an irresponsible gaiety that suffices. 
A certain solidity in the characterisation redeems to some extent the 
absurdities of the plot. The merit of the story lies in the infectiousness 
of Mr. Garrett’s high spirits. 


The Shadow of Guy Denver. 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


This is an interesting study of the mind of a weak, obstinate, 
vacillating woman who cannot decide between her husband and her 
lover until events decide for her. Her lover is one Clifford Ottley, a 
barrister who amuses himself by writing plays. Her husband is Guy 
Denver, a conscientious Colonial governor, from whom she has been 
semi-oflicially separated for many years. She is the mother of two 
grown-up children. The problem is: What shall she decide to do 


By SrepHen McKenna. Thornton 


when her husband retires from his successful governorship and returns 
The unexpected blow to her pride comes 


to England to claim her ? 





when the lover meets the husband at a dinner, not knowing who he is 
admires him, and in the after-hours of self-condemnation tends to 
take the husband’s side against the wife. The book is a study of 
minds rather than of characters. It would seem impossible to break 
the tension between three such self-righteous and self-indulgent 
entities without the use offire-arms ; but Mr. McKenna has provide 
himself with another woman, who has had her own adventures, for 
the squaring of the triangle. He has, however, constructed the story 
around a rather annoying device: the wife and the lover write a play 
about their problem as it proceeds. This provides an excellent excuse 
for easy rendezvous and leaves the author free to substitute psychology 
for character. But it is a clumsy complication. 


Siam and Cambodia in Pen and Pastel. 
Constable. 21s. 

Miss Wheatcroft is artist first and writer second ; she went to the 
East to paint and her book is a by-product. She asks us to regard the 
letterpress as a make-weight to her fifty sketches. But this is only 
her modesty. She is a keen observer of the characteristics of places ; 
her impressions are vivid, and she is sympathetic to the East without 
sentimentalising it. Her travels were not always along the usual 
tourists’ routes. Nor were they hurried; she frequently made a 
long stay in a place and sometimes in order to do so took a temporary 
job. In this way she saw a good deal of the life of the people. Before 
reaching Siam she spent six months in China and was in Peking at 
the time of its capture by General Feng Yu-hsiang. His entry was 
managed so quietly that no one except the authorities knew that 
anything unusual was happening. Her most alarming experience 
was on the Yangtse river, when in the middle of the night her boat 
was boarded by Chinese soldiers and there was serious danger of being 
shot. Such personal adventures make a thread to the book, but 
Miss Wheatcroft is more concerned with places seen than with incidents 
of travel. In Cambodia she spent some time at the remarkable 
ruins of Angkor where in the jungle are vast remains of temples and 
fortifications of the fifth to the thirteenth centuries. In Siam she 
visited modern mills as well as ancient monasteries, and whether she 
is dealing with the latest developments in the life of the people or 
with their age-long customs, rites and racial characteristics, she is 
always interesting. The illustrations are delightful. A useful 
map—too often absent from travel-books—is provided. 


By Racuet Wuearcrorrt, 


Strangers. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Adultery in a respectable middle-class environment is apt to be 
a dreary business; and Mrs. Van Doren’s story of Stephen Price 
and Ann Stewart, who go their wanton ways expecting to return 
to their spouses and nurseries as if nothing had happened, would, if 
it stood alone, be intolerably boring. Used, as she uses it, however, 
as a foil to the passionate, eager, tragic married life of Rachael and 
Paul Sheppard, it serves its purpose; while the figure of Emily, 
the competent business woman whose life is empty of love, gives 
acid emphasis to the folly of her friends. The scene is New York, 
and all the women are workers and economically independent ; but 
even so, they cannot eat their cake and have it. 


Pindar: Pythian Odes. Translated by H. T. Wapr-Gery and C. M. 
Bowra. Nonesuch Press. 12s. 6d. 

Nobody ever denies that Pindar was a great poet; yet he is read 
only by the few. He is the delight of the scholar and the bugbear of 
the schoolboy, to whom his harder passages are set as “ unseens.” 
But the many will neglect him for Homer, for the great tragedians, 
even for Hesiod. Pindar is no doubt, as Horace said, inimitable. 
He is eloquent and brilliant, often dazzling, in his diction and his 
imagery ; but he lacks not only irony or humour, but the depth and 
the breadth of those other great ones. His subject was narrow and 
he himself was a man of narrow outlook. Born of an aristocratic 
Beotian family, he devoted himself to celebrating the athletic 
triumphs and the virtues of the noble class. In politics, science, 


By Dorotny VAN Doren. 
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Mr. Grant Richards 


has pleasure in announcing that he has 
joined a new publishing business, the 
Cayme Press Limited, whose offices are at 
21 Soho Square, W., and that his publish- 
ing and literary experience will in future 
be at the disposal of that Company and of 
those authors who care to avail themselves 
of them. 


The Cayme Press Limited has taken 
over the Catalogue of the Cayme Press; 
and it has arranged for several other books, 
particulars of which will be announced 


here and elsewhere during the coming 
weeks. 


It may be convenient to state that | 
Mr. Grant Richards has no connection— 
except as friend or author—with any 
other publishing business either here or 


abroad. 
21 Soho Square, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 4701. 
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Public Opinion.—“‘ It is certainly the ablest discussion of the ques- 
tion that has appeared for many years, and whatever may be their own 
views, readers will be held by Mr, Robertson’s lucid and complete 
examination of the subject.” 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOURER : 


His Social Surroundings and Economic Conditions from 
1870 to the Present Time. 
By F. E. GREEN, 
Member of the late Royal Commission on Agriculture, 

Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Manchester Guardian.— There is nobody living better equipped 
than Mr, Green for the task he has set himself in these pages. Readers 
of his books know that he is an admirable writer, well able to put facts 
and statistics into an attractive form, and all those who have made 


any study of the agricultural problem know that he speaks on the 
conditions of village life with an authority that nobody can question.” 
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By A. H. ABBATI. 8s. 6d. 
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philosophy, he took no interest, and in religion he was a “ funda- 
mentalist.” In the thousand myths that are woven so delightfully 
into his odes he never laughs at the gods or reproaches them, or even 
allows them to be grossly naughty or brutal. All this (besides much 
more about Pindar) is brought out by Messrs. Wade-Gery and Bowra 
in their preface to this elegant edition of the Pythian Odes. As for 
their translation of the poems, it is good. It keeps as close as one wants 
to the original, and we find its short-lined verses more vivid and 
readable than Professor Sandy’s rather heavy rendering in the Loeb 
Classics. But Messrs. Wade-Gery and Bowra have one little trick 
that we do not care for, in their spelling of names. Why, in 
an English translation, should they write Lakedaimon, Korinth, 
Arkadia, Phoibos, and Klytaimestra? They are not even consistent 
in their “tk-ism,” for Sicily and Carthage appear with a “‘c,” and 
in the introduction Aeschylus stands cheek-by-jowl with Sophokles ! 


Margaret Venning, Rhodesian. 
7s. 6d. 

This is so vivid a story of life in post-war Rhodesia that one regrets 
the intrusion of a plot which has no local significance and would :have 
fitted as well into any other scene. However, there it is, and as it 
serves to bring out the strength and weakness of her characters the 
author, of course, is so far justified. The merit of the book lies not 
in its melodrama, but in its local colour, which is convincing. 


By Ssema MacDoNatp. Cassell. 


About Motoring 
STREET LIGHTING 


HE lighting of houses, shops, churches, hotels and more 
especially theatres has advanced by 
bounds during the last few years. But the system of 

lighting streets remains stationary. The more opulent muni- 
cipalities have indeed abolished gas-lamps on short posts in 
favour of arc-lamps on high masts. This change leaves the 
lighting practically unaffected, though the height of the masts 
suggests that the town possesses dignity and wealth, whilst a 
switch replaces the old man who formerly lit and extinguished 
the gas-lamps. The illumination is very little better, for arc- 
lamps are expensive if brilliant, and are therefore spaced more 
widely than the old-fashioned gas-lamps. The extra illumina- 
tion falls chiefly on the upper half of the tall facades of such 
streets, and compels the unfortunate occupants of third and 
fourth-floor bedrooms to fit very thick blinds or curtains, and 
to keep their windows closed when a wind is blowing. 
* * * 

For two excellent reasons street lighting urgently demands 
attention. The first is the prevention of crime—I think it was 
the Mayor of Chicago who said that ten good street lamps were 
equal to one policeman. This is outside my particular province, 
but reform is even more urgently needed in the interests of 
traffic. Existing lamps have two serious faults from the stand- 
point of a driver, and therefore of a pedestrian also. The first 
is the dazzle effect when the vehicle plunges out of unlit country 
roads into a lighted town. The human eye can adjust itself to 
almost any stable condition of light; it can penetrate almost 
total darkness, and it can see in a blinding glare. But the con- 
ditions must be stable, and the eye must be given time in which 
to accommodate itself. Quite apart from the excessive and spas- 
modic brilliance of the arcs outside cinemas, flashing signs, and 
bright shop windows, a mere gas street lamp partially blinds a 
motorist after he has driven some miles along dark roads. If we 
credit him with a speed of twenty miles an hour through towns 
at night, he passes through the average small township in five 
minutes or so, which barely allows his eyes to adjust themselves 
to the local lighting conditions before he is re-immersed in gloom. 
If this were the only flaw in current systems, it might be met by 
shading that side of all street lamps which faces the open country. 
But there is another flaw. The lighting of all ordinary streets in 
all ordinary towns is patchy. It attains its fortissimo in a small 
pool round the base of each lamp standard, though this glowing 
pool is freely spattered with shadows, owing to the archaic 
nature of most street lamps. Outside this quite small pool of 
radiance the light suffers a rapid diminuendo, and long before 
the traveller reaches the frontier of the radiance thrown by the 
next lamp he passes through a zone of comparative darkness. 
This patchiness creates a dilemma. Either the driver will keep 
his head!amps in action—in which case he will probably dazzle 
all other traffic, including pedestrians—or he will switch them 
off (quite probably rude shouts, perhaps from the police, will bid 
him do so), and pray that his vision may serve him well through 
a town patchily lighted, with flaring arcs"and Cimmerian gloom 
as its two extremes. The result is faithfully, recorded in the 
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casualty lists. On country roads at night the tale of accidents 
is less than by day, because headlamp rays are a better warning 
than any hooter. In town streets the accident curve rises at 
night, because the lighting of the average town is so bad. 

* * * 

For the moment all pressing needs would be met by shadin 
the outward sides of all lamps within say half-a-mile of the 
town’s boundaries ; and by improving the street lighting to a 
point which permitted traffic to trust to its side lamps. But 
these simple provisions would not satisfy an idealist. In the 
average modern house and public building we rejoice in an 
evenly diffused glow of indirect lighting, free from glare anq 
patchiness. As this type of lighting is a vast improvement on 
its predecessors, we may hope to see a similar system applied 
to the streets, possibly from central lamps, slung from light steel 
arches, possibly from a string of small lamps let into the gutters 
or sunk in the string courses between the ground and first floors 
of the houses. If history repeats itself, traffic will some day 
cease to carry lamps. Prehistoric man carried his lamp about 
with him wherever he went, just as motor-cars do now, though 
he occasionally stuck his torch in a lump of damp clay when he 
sat down. To-day it has become the exception for human beings 
to carry lamps, though policemen and rural dwellers and miners 
still do so. Ultimately, perhaps, we shall have universally 
lighted roads and lampless traffic. There is no real reason why 
such a system should not be applied to large towns in the very 
near future. We already possess streets in which lampless 
traffic would be perfectly safe, except perhaps in pouring rain, 
when many dark surfaces are momentarily converted into 
reflectors, and create an additional cause for confusion. 

* * * 

No legislation is required on the subject. All that is needed 
is that one of the wealthier and more modern boroughs should 
recast its lighting methods, and invite one of the biggest elec- 
trical concerns, such as G.E.C., to co-operate in the task. A 
good example would be widely copied. Delay is lamentable, 
as a good many towns of the smaller class are still lit with incan- 
descent gas, and unless somebody shows them the way will 
shortly adopt one or other of the grossly inefficient methods 
already utilised by towns which were earlier in the field. 

R. E. Davipson. 
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